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SERVICE. 





BY EK. B. BROWNING. 





Thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes 
After its own life working. A child’s kiss, 
Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee glad ; 
A poor man, saved by thee, shall make thee 
rich; 
A sick man, helped by thee, shall make 
thee strong; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 


——o = 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The women of Ireland have this week 
cast their first municipal vote outside the 
city of Belfast, where they had for some 
years enjoyed municipal suffrage under 
the city charter. The Londor Woman’s 
Signal says: 

The most important event of the year in 
our own country was the passing of the 
Irish Local Government Act, giving to 
women nearly all the rights that it gave 
to men. It was a fine illustration to the 
world at large that Englishwomen have 
not failed in their local government duties, 
and in the exercise of their local votes; 
on the contrary, so well have they exer- 
cised that franchise, and so valuable has 
been their work on the bodies to which 
they have been admitted as representa- 
tives, that nobody even thought of ex- 
cluding the women of Ireland from similar 
rights and duties when the question of 
local government there came to be settled. 





Commissary-General Eagan, before the 
War Investigating Committee last week, 
said in a written statement: 

If and when General Miles charges that 
it (the beef) was furnished as a pretence of 
experiment, he lies in his throat, he lies 
in his heart, he lies in every hair of his 
head and every pore of his body; he lies 
wilfully, deliberately, intentionally, and 
maliciously. 

Well, well! Suppose such language had 
been used by an officer of any of the wom- 
en’s associations towards another officer 
with whom she differed. Would it not have 
been quoted from one end of the country 
to the other as a proof that women are too 
excitable to vote? 





Or suppose that the recent proceedings 
of the Boston Common Council had taken 
place among the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, or in any of the hundreds 
of Women’s Clubs! What articles would 
have been written by the opponents of 
equal suffrage about ‘‘the emotional sex!’ 
The truth is, there are two emotional 
sexes. And of the two, the feminine sex 

8s not the one that oftenest behaves in a 
iotous and disorderly way. 





Governor Pingree of Michigan made a 
recommendation in his message to the 
Legislature which should be endorsed by 
suffrage societies, women’s clubs, and all 
other organizations of women. He says: 


I earnestly recommend that such legis- 
lation be enacted as may be necessary, re- 
quiring the appointment of at least one 
woman on the advisory board, and of at 
least one woman physician upon the staff 
of each State institution, charitable or 
corrective, having girls or women as in- 
mates, 





“Sally Ann’s Experience,” by Eliza 
Calvert Hall (Mrs. Lida Calvert Oben- 
chain, of Bowling Green, Ky.), has reached 
New Zealand. The WomAN’s JOURNAL 
copied it from the Cosmopolitan, and now 
the White Ribbon of Christchurch, N. Z., 
has copied it from the JouRNAL, and is 
running it asaserial, The more widely 
it is circulated the better. 


-_-<-- 








Notice in another column the announce- 
ment of the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. on Wednesday, Jan. 25. 
Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, Hawaiian Consul, 
will speak on ‘“*The Women of Hawaii,” 
and there will be a varied and interesting 
programme. 








>_> 


Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, Ill., whose 
eloquent address on the higher education 
will be found in another column, has for 
many years been an advocate of equal 
suffrage for women. 





On New Year’s Day, the daily Rocky 
Mountain News of Denver, Col., issued an 
edition of 52 pages, devoted largely to ac- 
counts of the prosperity and gains in the 
State, during the past year, in educational, 
industrial, and other directions essential 
to the growth and glory of a great and 
progressive commonwealth. Woman suf- 
frage is considered worthy of an editorial 
leader. It gives facts that outweigh all 
the theories which opponents can muster. 
The News says, in part: 


After holding possession of the ballot 
for five years in Colorado, it has been con- 
clusively proved during 1898 that the 
women of the State are not tired of its 
exercise. Their interest in the campaign 
last fall, with its far-reaching effects, was 
very noticeable. It was remarked, both 
by the voters and by the judges and clerks 
of election, that the women voted all elec- 
tion day more largely than the men. It is 
gratifying to suffragists everywhere that 
another “suffrage Governor’ is elected. 
Throughout the history of the cause, the 
‘suffrage Governors,’’ who have now and 
then been elected in sundry States, have 
rendered it signal aid and comfort. It is 
a pleasure to the representative women of 
the State that Mr. Thomas, who ably 
championed their cause in 1893, will occu- 
py thé Governor's chair for the next two 


years. Each year more and more sub- 
jects connected with questions of 
public interest and good government 


are studied by the women in their clubs. 
Each year a more serious sense of the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship is felt among 
the women voters of the State. The Col- 
orado Equal Suffrage Association main- 
tains its organization still. Its work in 
this State, to be sure, is accomplished, but 
it continues in order to help the cause in 
other States, and to act as a bureau of in- 
formation for the countless queries sent 
into Colorady annually, in regard to the 
State’s ‘‘peculiar institution.’’ Those in- 
terested in the history of the equal suf- 
frage movement in this State would find 
“The History of Equal Suffrage in Col- 
orado,’’ by Joseph C. Brown, an enter- 
taining little volume. This has been is- 
sued under the auspices and with the 
approval of the Suffrage Association, and 
is a valuable little pamphlet to send to 
inquiring friends in other States. 


ee 


The U. S. House of Representatives has 
voted to repeal prohibition in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. The new law provides 
that a yearly license may be issued for the 
manufacture or sale of liquor in quantities 
of not less than five gallons, not to be 
drunk upon the premises, upon the pay- 
ment of a fee of $1,000. No license, how- 
ever, can issue unless evidence is pro- 
duced before the court showing that a 
majority of the whole citizens (we wonder 
if this includes women) within two miles 
of a place for which a license is asked 
shall consent. The amendment prohibits 
the sale of liquor to minors, and gives 
every husband, wife, or child, parent, 
guardian, employer or other person in- 
jured in person and property in conse- 
quence of intoxication the right to exem- 
plary damages from the person who, by 
sale, may have caused such intoxication. 
The sale of liquor by drug stores is per- 
mitted upon the prescription of a physi- 
cian. The sale of liquor to Indians or 


half-breeds is prohibited. 





DEMOCRACY AND EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


BY PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


The only form of government that can 
be stable and permanent is that which 
rests on the consent of the governed. To 
secure and retain this consent, the govern- 
ment must be the work of the governed. 
But, unless the units of government 
possess a high degree of civic morality 
and of personal intelligence, their govern- 
ment wiil fail through ignorance. A gov- 
ernment of the people must therefore 
rest on the strength of enlightened public 
opinion. 

The most effective way yet devised for 
strengthening the civic intelligence and 
civic conscience of the units of govern- 
ment is through the process of voting. 
The suffrage gives a degree of personal 
responsibility for collective action, to the 
individual man. 

The purpose of manhood suffrage is not 
primarily to give good government, but to 
make men 8s! ong. Without responsibility 
for national affairs, men will lose interest 
inthem. Without interest, they will fail 
in intelligent comprehension of them. The 
tendency of manhood suffrage is to give 
broader views, wiser methods of action, 
and higher patriotism. While democratic 
forms often yield bad government, it is 
through their operation that we have the 
best guarantee of good government in the 
future. A republic is a huge laboratory 
of civics, a laboratory where strange ex- 
periments are performed, but where, as in 
other laboratories, experience must bring 
wisdom. The failures of democracy bring 
their own remedy in the greater wisdom 
of the people. 

If the act of voting has this effect on 
man, we have a right to expect similar 
results from the extension of the suffrage 
to woman. That such results will not be in 
all respects advantageous is also certainly 
true. But, so far as women are concerned, 
the gain would seem to outweigh its cost. 
It has been a reproach to women that 
they are short-sighted, unjust, devoted to 
the near and the immediate, careless of 
ultimate results. This tendency exists in 
the nature of things, for woman’s sphere 
is the home, rather than the nation. But 
if it be a reproach, the extension of re- 
sponsibility would correct it. If man 
grows wise and tolerant through responsi- 
bility in government, the suffrage must 
have a like effect on woman. 

It is moreover true that the average 
man is prone to feel a greater interest in 
far-away affairs, which he cannot control, 
than in near matters which affect him 
vitally. He neglects the home and its 
needs, in his interest in the nation. The 
sanitation of our own street, the extinc- 
tion of the slums in our own city, the 
purification of centres of corrosion which 
destroy our own children, is far more vital 
to us, as individuals, than the problems of 
imperialism, of commercialism, or even of 
national finance. In great affairs our re- 
public is the most stable of nations. Her 
failure is in local and municipal adminis- 
tration. It is the reflex of the weakness 
of the average man. This the shorter but 
clearer sight of the average woman would 
tend to counteract. 

Equal suffrage would tend to broaden 
the minds of women, and to increase their 
sense of personal responsibility. It may 
help to solve the problem of honest and 
clean local government. It may tend to 
make our cities centres of sweetness and 
light, as well as of activity and strength. 
What would be the actual and ultimate 
results no one can tell, till the experi- 
ment is fully tried. 

\ Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 

) Palo Alto, Cal., Jan. 15, 1899. 


-_-- 


WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 


Miss Stella Henderson, a New Zealand 
lady who has taken an M. A. degree, as 
well as the degree of Bachelor of Law, 
will, it is said, soon apply for admission 
to the New Zealand bar. Miss Henderson 
has now been working for some time in 
the office of a well-known legal firm, in 
order to gain a practical knowledge of 
law. She is probably the first New Zea- 
land woman who has obtained the LL. B. 
degree. 

Miss Elva Hurlburt Young, of Spring- 
field, Mass., has been appointed a special 
commissioner by Governor Wolcott. Miss 
Young is a graduate of Wellesley '96, and 
a graduate of the law school of Cornell 
University. She was admitted to the bar 
a few months ago. 

Two women have been admitted to the 
Louisiana bar. Miss Betty Runnels, who 





graduated from the law department of 
Tulane University in June, 1898, was the 
first. Her classmate, Miss Rose C. Falls, 
would have received her diploma at the 
same time but for the serious illness of 
her mother, which necessitated her aban- 
doning her studies for a while in order 
to accompany the mother to the North in 
search of health. In Kentucky, the old 
home of the Falls family, Miss Rose, with 
unflagging energy,devoted herself anew to 
the study of her chosen profession,and en- 
tered the law office of Col. Henry H. Hous- 
ton, anoted lawyer, under whose guidance 
she studied the statutes of Kentucky. Miss 
Falls appeared before the highest court in 
the State for examination, and was grant- 
ed a license, with a compliment upon her 
examination bestowed in open court. On 
her return to Louisiana, she was examined 
by two district judges, and was granted a 
license to practise in all the courts of the 
State. 

It is reported that Miss Lutie A. Lytle, 
of Topeka, Kan., has been appointed a 
member of the faculty of the law depart- 
ment of Central Tennessee College, Nash- 
ville. Miss Lytle is the young colored 
woman who graduated with honors from 
the Central Tennessee College in 1897, and 
was admitted to the bar of Tennessee at 
Memphis in September of that year. 

Senorita Maria Sandoval, who is thus 
far Mexico’s only woman lawyer, won her 
first case recently in the criminal court in 
San Luis in defendiag two policemen 
charged with having needlessly wounded 
a woman during an effort to quell a dis- 
turbance, Miss Sandoval’s defence is said 
to have been a brilliant one. 

Miss Clara Brett Martin, the only woman 
attorney in Toronto, Canada, is a member 
of the Collegiate Institute Board of that 
city. 

It is reported from Paris that the Par- 
liamentary committee appointed to exam- 
ine the claims of the lady lawyers who 
want to be allowed to plead in the courts 
of justice have unanimously decided in 
favor of admitting women to all the privi- 








leges of the bar. F. M. A. 
> 

COLORADO WOMAN SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mrs, F. S. Lee, Representative from Ar- 
apahoe County, presided over the deliber- 
ations of the Colorado House of Repre- 
sentatives on the afternoon of Jan. 11. 

Speaker Smith wished to speak on a bill, 
and asked Mrs. Lee, one of the three lady 


members of the House, to take the chair. : 


Mrs. Lee blushed, not expecting such an 
honor, but her embarrassment soon disap- 
peared. The despatches say: ‘Once or 
twice the fair speaker had occasion to 
sound the gavel to call members to order. 
Mrs. Lee showed herself conversant with 
parliamentary tactics, and proved herself 
a very good speaker.”’ 

During the debates she was variously 
addressed as ‘Mr. Speaker,’ ‘‘Mrs. 
Speaker,’’ ‘‘Mme. Speaker,” ‘‘Mme. Presi- 
dent,” and ‘‘Mrs. President.’” The most 
popular way seemed to be ‘“‘Mrs. Speaker,” 
which will be adopted on future occasions. 


A BRAVE COLORADO WOMAN. 





Owing to the large preponderance of the 
mining element, the small number of 
women, etc., Leadville has for many 
years been a hard city in which to preserve 
good conditions. The N. Y. Tribune says: 


The bravest person in Leadville is a 
woman, who has just accomplished what 
no man had the temerity to attempt. For 
months the city has been run by the gam- 
blers, who were doing a cash business of 
$100,000 a month. Officers, from police- 
men to judge, were indebted to the Gam- 
bling Trust, and no one dared to lift up 
the voice of complaint. At last Mrs. Mar- 
garet Henderson, a pioneer, determined to 
rid the city of the vampires who were 
draining its life blood. 

On account of the strength of the gam- 
bling element in the town, she had to send 
to Denver for an attorney to prepare the 
complaint, and to be ready to prosecute 
the violators of the law. In order to get 
around the friendly feeling existing be- 


tween the gamblers and most of the city 


and county officials, a novel procedure had 
to be undertaken. The gambling resorts 
were closed, and the owners and proprie- 
tors of the buildings were placed in 
contempt of court should gambling be 
resumed; and past experiences of the 
gamblers with the District Judge, Owers, 
let them know that to be in contempt of 
his court is no trifling matter. 

After the initiative was taken, the 
churches and merchants rallied to Mrs. 
Henderson's support, and a huge petition 
has been signed to keep the gambling 
re-orts closed. The gamblers recognize 
with whom they have to deal, and an exo- 
dus is already in progress. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ELLEN C. JOHNSON, superintend- 
ent of the Sherborn Prison for women, 
has been appointed by Governor Wolcott 
as a delegate from Massachusetts to the 
Convention of the National Prison Asso- 
ciation to be held at New Orleans, Jan. 
21-24. She is announced to address the 
convention on ‘Prisons for Women.”’ 

Miss HELEN GOULD was given a unani- | 
mous vote of thanks by the New York 
State Senate on Jan. 13, for her patriotic 
and benevolent work during the Spanish- 
American War, and a vote of thanks to 
her has also been introduced in the U. S. 
Senate by Mr. Gray of Delaware. It was 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mrs. IpA H. HARPER has a column in 
the N. Y. Sun of last Sunday, treating the 
events of the week from a woman's stand- 
point. Mrs. Harper is one of the ablest 
of the younger writers on the woman 
question, and she also has ‘‘newspaper 
sense’’ developed to a high degree. Her 
notes on current events are sure to be in- 
teresting, and sensible as well. 

QUEEN Vicroria has withheld her as- 
sent from the act lately passed by the 
Legislative Council of Jamaica, lowering 
the age of protection for girls from four- 
teen years to twelve, and the act accord- 
ingly fails to become a law. The Queen 
has a legal right of veto over all legisla- 
tion in Great Britain and its colonies, but 
this right is very rarely exercised. 


MLLE. Lucie Faure, the only daughter 
of President Faure of France, whose en- 
gagement to M. Georges Chiris is an- 
nounced, understands Latin, Greek, and 
English, and has written a book of travels. 
The family of her future husband has 
been for generations engaged in the per- 
fumery business at Grasse. His father 
made a large fortune in perfumery, espe- 
cially in the fabrication of the raw mate. 
rials and essential oils which are sent from 
Grasse to all parts of the world. 

Mrs. Mary A, Wriaut was elected to 
the Idaho House of Representatives from 
Kootenai County, at the recent elections, 
in addition to Mrs, Clara Campbell, of Ada 
County, and Mrs. Harriet Noble, of Boise 
County, already mentioned in our col- 
umns. Miss Permeal French was elected 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. In sixteen of the twenty-one coun- 
ties women were chosen to be school 
superintendents, and four of the County 
Treasurers are women. 

Miss MARGARET CHANLER and Miss 
ANNA BouLieny will be presented with 
gold medals by special act of congress, in 
recognition of their work for illand wound. 
ed soldiers in Porto Rico, if the recom- 
mendations of the war department are 
carried out. Col. Black says the young 
women landed July 31, and at once began 
caring for the ill in Ponce, in connection 
with the Spanish Red Cross. Entire 
charge of the nursing was soon in their 
hands. Miss Chanler hired a house for 
use asa hospital. It was too small, and 
she hired a larger one, to which she after- 
wards added another. Misses Chanler 
and Bouligny remained until Sept. 7, car- 
ing for officers and men with no assist- 
ance except that of untrained soldiers and 
Porto Rico servants. Miss Chanler pro- 
vided means for continuing the rental and 
running expenses. 

Miss GRACE VAN EVEREN, of Brooklyn, 
was married on Jan. 4, in the Friends’ 
Meeting-house on Schermerhorn Street, 
by Friends’ ceremony, to Mr. Bradley 
Stoughton, of Chicago. Miss Van Everen 
is a daughter of an earnest member of the 
Woman Suffrage Association, and a young 
woman of rare abilities. A few years ago 
she entered the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Boston, in the Sophomore 
class, and completed the three years’ 
course in two years, making her special- 
ties chemistry and biology. Upon gradu- 
ation she was offered an excellent position 
in the Erasmus Hall High School of 
Brooklyn, which she held till recently. 
Her personal charms are increased by her 
intellectual power, and her sweet woman- 
liness is the strongest testimony that 
these three advantages can exist together. 
Mr. Stoughton is a graduate of Yale, and 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Later he became assistant to 
Prof. Howe (son of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe) 
in his work at Columbia University and 
elsewhere. He is now superintendent 
metallurgist in the Illinois Steel Works at 
Chicago, and walks through two miles of 
works that are under his care every morn- 
ing. 


a 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF ARMY LIFE. 


LExINGTON, Ky., JAN. 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You have been such a comfort these 
trying times! I wish you could know 
what pleasure and help we have found in 
every article of H. B. B. In our impa- 
tience of mismanagement and mistakes, 
his moderation and gentleness have had 
a restraining influence, while his firm- 
ness and “courage of conviction’? have 
strengthened and comforted. 

We read with interest the views of the 
**Selectmen”’ after the late war. Won't 
you invite discussion of this subject, 
where the volunteers in the war with 
Spain are concerned? I have heard several 
mothers speak with real gratitude of the 
effect the discipline, habits of obedience, 
and simple life have had upon the son 
who is the pride of her heart. ‘‘Why,”’ 
one exclaimed in talking to me of it, ‘the 
has got into the habit of obedience and 
he really minds me!’ The naiveté made 
one, who knew how she had ‘‘minded”’ the 
boy, smile; but the fact was a pleasant one 
to contemplate. In visiting the camp of a 
regiment in whose men I was much inter- 
ested, I noted the advantages the army 
life offered. The men in this regiment 
came from mountain districts principally, 
where life is still in its most crude and 
primitive aspects, with few opportunities 
for education, or to learn the ‘‘small, sweet 
courtesies of life.” True as steel at heart, 
yet uncouth in words and tones; brave as 
‘Cour -de- Lion,” yet shy, awkward, 
unused to the sight of books, unless the 
simplest school books afew months at a 
time in winter; with little intercourse 
with others,—a people ‘‘peculiar,” yet 
with all the elements of the best men and 
women. Here I saw twelve hundred of 
them in daily contact with each other, and 
like marbles that are originally rough bits 
of stone thrown into a cylinder and shaken 
together down a long ‘‘shute,” and must 
be smoothed and rounded by that alone. 
Courtesy to officers, and to a certain ex- 
tent to each other, was demanded and 
soon acquired; the drilling so patiently 
endured soon gave erect carriage and 
broad shoulders; drunkenness was for- 
bidden and severely punished; and al- 
though the mountain boys are used to 
‘stills’ on every hillside, and ‘apple 
brandy” is given to old and young as 
freely as the delicious water that gushes 
from the rock,—indeed, is much more pop- 
ular,-—they soon learn to do without it. 
Neatness in dress, tent, and accoutre- 
ments is absolutely required. 

In the Y. M. C. A. tent, material for 
writing was furnished; books and maga- 
zines of pure and improving tone were 
given to all who asked, and greedily ac- 
cepted. Knowing that “Satan finds mis- 
chief for idle hands to do,’’ games of skill 
and strength were encouraged by the good 
Colonel, who watched over his men like a 
patriarch of old. Every evening the Y. 
M. C, A. tent was crowded, while the men 
sang patriotic songs or gospel hymns, 
while a ‘portable organ’ gave sweet 
music, which all mountain men love. 

As I walked home with a beautiful old 
lady, whose only son was a member of the 
regiment, I spoke of the comfort these 
things gave me, and she said: ‘Why, in- 
deed, before I visited this camp, I was 
wretched about my boy, away from all 
home influences and exposed to the temp- 
tations of army life, but since I have been 
here I am happier about him than I have 
been since he was in knickerbockers going 
to Sunday school at my side.”” There was 
a case of some trouble with a negro who 
visited the camp; the men were rough; 
the negro was rude, and was roughly 
handled, and rescued by the officers with 
much trouble. To-day that regiment is 
brigaded with a negro regiment and no 
disturbance is caused. A captain in the 
regiment told me that many of the men 
had never seen a negro when they joined 
the regiment. Ignorance and prejudice 
generally retire before education and 
association. President Alfred Love's 
opinion was very depressing; but there 
is a brighter side, and we are thankful 
for it. 

I heard one educated man from the 
mountain district say: ‘‘Yes, the men are 
allimproved in various ways by the ex- 
perience of their six months in the army, 
but the trouble is, they will be too good 
for their women when they go back. They 
cannot admire and respect their women 
as they did before they saw more of other 
people.” Oh, how hard Christians ought 
to work to carry schools and churches to 
the ‘other sisters,’’ where they could learn 
at least as good lessons as the “camp” 
school has taught their brothers! 

Our women are working. They go, 
four of them at a time, when the moun- 
tains are so beautiful, and try to lend a 
hand to those often bright, pretty, quick- 
to-learn, shy mountain girls. The boys, 
when they go back, will help too, for girls 
learn quickly where they want to please. 
‘‘Home to the mountains” is the favorite 
air which their band plays, and when 
the men come marching home to it, as 





they soon will now, God be thanked—we 
believe they will be better and nobler 
always for their efforts to help their coun- 
try in the cause of those who could not 
help themselves. Surely the fact that the 
different sections of our country have been 
drawn together by this common cause is 
great good. Men from Massachusetts 
have been in camp with men from Ala- 
bama, men from New York with men 
from Missouri, and have become first-class 
chums; men of the South have from 
the heart saluted the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.” McKinley’s march through 
Georgia has obliterated the desolated path 
made by Sherman, and from the Valley 
where Sheridan had obliged ‘‘a crow to 
carry its rations,’’ came a regiment of 
gallant U. S. Volunteers to follow the 
flag and Gen. Lee, wherever ordered. 
These lessons ‘'stern-visaged war’ can 
teach. Let us hope that many of the 
dear young soldiers have learned, and 
will be better citizens of our truly united 
country, because they have obeyed the call 
‘to arms’’ for her defence in the army 
and navy and to see “Cuba Libre”’ after her 
long and gallant fight for liberty. 
A Kentucky WomAN. 





U. 8. SENATE THANKS CLARA BARTON. 

In the United States Senate on Jan. 12, 
Mr. Hawley, of the Military Affairs 
Committee, reported a joint resolution 
tondering the thanks of Congress to Clara 
Barton and the officers and agents of the 
Red Cross Society for their humane ser- 
vices towards the Armenians and towards 
both sides in the Spanish-American war. 

Mr. Hoar asked for immediate consider- 
ation of the resolution. 

After it had been read, Mr. Morgan, of 
Alabama, inquired whether the adoption 
of the resolution would admit those men- 
tioned in the resolution to the floor of the 
Senate. 

“Oh, I take it,’’ said Mr. Hawley, “that 
that matter will settle itself.’’ 

Mr. Hoar explained that the privileges 
of the floor would be extended in any 
event only to Miss Barton, and he did not 
believe that she would trouble anybody. 
Mr. Gray, of Delaware, expressed the 
opinion that none of the Senators would 
run away if Miss Barton should appear on 
the floor. 

In connection with the resolution, Mr. 
Gallinger, of New Hampshire, and Mr. 
Proctor, of Vermont, discussed briefly 
some alleged interference with the work 
of the Red Cross Society in Cuba by some 
military officers. Mr. Proctor thought the 
matter was not serious. Mr. Hawley de- 
clared that if the facts should show the 
officer at fault, he ought to be cashiered 
from the service. 

The resolution was then passed. 





THE CONGRESSMAN FROM UTAH. 

The election of Brigham H. Roberts, a 
polygamist, as Congressman from Utah, 
has reopened the discussion of the Mor- 
mon question. Some persons have tried 
to find in it an argument against equal 
rights for women, Mr. Roberts, however, 
is not only a polygamist, but also a con- 
spicuous opponent of woman suffrage. A 
leading Gentile woman of Utah writes 
that his nomination was ‘“railroaded 
through the convention despite the pro- 
tests of the women.’’ A prominent Mor- 
mon woman in the convention opposed 
his nomination on the ground that all his 
time would be needed for his domestic 
duties,—a delicate allusion to his many 
wives and families. 

Contrary to the expectation that the 
Mormon Church would have the solid sup- 
port of the women’s vote, some of the 
most conspicuous opponents of the church 
in its effort to take despotic control of the 
State have been women. A notable in- 
stance is Hon. Martha Hughes Cannon of 
the Utah Senate,—the only woman ever 
elected to a State Senate thus far. When 
the Utah Legislature elected a United 
States Senator, Mrs. Cannon, though her- 
self a Mormon, both spoke and voted 
for the Independent candidate, Moses 
Thatcher, against the church candidate. 
The Salt Lake Tribune, the leading Gen- 
tile paper of Utah, and formerly much op- 
posed to woman suffrage, said, editorially: 

Those who have had apprehensions over 
what women would do in public stations, 
and have questioned the wisdom of giving 
them suffrage, should have heard the 
brave speech of Senator Martha Hughes 
Cannon yesterday, when, despite influ- 
ences which have cowed more than one 
male legislator during the past month, she 
explained why she held it a duty to do a 
certain thing. It required a moral cour- 
age which a good many members of the 
Legislature do not possess. Then, too, 
she did it as grandly as gracefully. Her 
face showed that it grieved her to perform 
an act that would pain her near friends; 
but she did not hesitate, but, as though 
her oath and sense of duty were more to 
her than all else, she faced that duty su- 
perbly, and by her words gave a new 
direction to men’s minds, and opened a 
broad path for doubters if they could but 
muster up the courage to follow where 





she led. It was the most manly exhibi- 
tion that has been presented in the Legis- 
ture since it convened. 

Senator Cannon prefaced her vote with 
an address so eloquent that, despite the 
rigid rules against demonstrations, she 
was cheered and cheered again at its con- 
clusion. Not the gallery alone, but mem- 
bers themselves joined in the applause. 
There have been eloquent speeches before 
in the joint session, but none so thrilled 
the audience. Even those bitterest in 
their opposition to Thatcher could not but 
admire the pluck that animated Mrs. 
Cannon. 

The Mormon Church seems to have got 
the better of the reform element for the 
time being; but it is interesting to know 
that the women were ably represented 
among the reformers. 

Joun M. CUMMINGS. 





MME. DE LAFAYETTE TO BE HONORED. 

The Lafayette Memorial Association, of 
Philadelphia, which is about to erect a 
statue of the great Frenchman in that city, 
intend placing on the pedestal of the mon- 
ument a large bronze medallion of his 
wife, Mme. de Lafayette, to commemorate 
the many sacrifices she made,and the great 
moral encouragement she gave him, when 
he was in this country fighting for Ameri- 
can independence. The Philadelphia Bul- 
letin says: 

This is an innovation in the erection of 
memorials, and is another evidence of the 
progress women have made in this latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 

The Marquis de Lasteyni, grandson of 
Lafayette, has been written to by the 
local association for an authentic portrait 
of Mme. de Lafayette, in order that the 
medallion may be a faithful likeness of 
her. 
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THE CAUSES OF POVERTY. 


St. PAUL’s CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, | 
Nut ey, N. J., JAN. 13, 1899. § 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Although not a subscriber to your valu- 
able paper, my attention has been called 
to an editorial paragraph in the issue for 
Jan. 7, in which you call attention to the 
fearful contrast in the material welfare of 
different classes of our population. Only 
a few days before, 1 had read Edwin D. 
Mead’s valuable editorial along the same 
line in The New England Magazine. Will 
you permit me, with great respect, to point 
out where, as it seems to me, one root of 
the present inequality of the distribution 
finds its soil and means of subsistence? 
You speak of the fact that enormous 
wealth is concentrated in the hands of a 
few, while the resources of the continent 
are for the most part undeveloped. That 
is to say, there is an abundance of all the 
things that nature has to offer to supply 
the needs of all the people; there are mil- 
lions of people ready and eager to codper- 
ate with a bountiful nature to produce all 
the needed wealth; and yet, as you say, 
‘‘a large part of our people are compelled 
to live under conditions incompatible 
with good citizenship.”’ At the other ex- 
treme are these enormous fortunes be- 
yond the dreams of avarice. 

There are three factors of production: 
land, labor, and capital. There should 
then clearly be three avenues of distribu- 
tion. To the land should go rent; to 
capital, interest; to labor, wages. But to 
whom should go the rent of land? and by 
rent, of course, I mean that portion of the 
productiveness of land which any user 
can afford to pay for it out of what he 
makes out of it. Clearly, if land has been 
given an added value by reason of its situ- 
ation, so that it becomes more effective in 
the production of wealth, then that added 
effectiveness, capitalized, should go to 
those who have made it more valuable 
and effective. That this added effective- 
ness is created by the community, no 
economist attempts to deny. But the 
community does not get the added value. 
It goes to the private owners of land. 
Now here is an army of non-producers of 
wealth who are amassing ‘“‘wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice” and are putting 
nothing back. 

Moreover, such private ownership of 
land keeps the resources of the country 
locked away from the people. The ‘‘natu- 
ral law’’ of distribution is violated, the 
‘natural law’’ of taxation is violated. 
The penalty is, on the one hand, the ex- 
tremes of poverty and wealth mentioned 
in your paragraph, and, on the, other, the 
“politicians are concerning themselves 
with personal ambitions and partisan 
issues.’’ To remedy the former, all kinds 
of restriction are resorted to, trades 
unions, factory legislation, workingmen’s 
insurance, all good enough in themselves, 
perhaps, but all in the way of tinkering, 
restricting, whereas the result of obedi- 
ence to natural law is always a larger 
freedom. So in the matter of taxation, 
no tax at present levied—with the single 
exception of the tax on ground rents— 
but has the effect to restrict, and so to 
cripple industry and the production of 
wealth. The protective tariff is in the 
nature of the case a restriction, and so 





hampers industry. Our systems of local 
taxation inevitably tend to restrict, rather 
than promote, improvement. 

But it all comes back to a fundamental 
natural law. What the people create the 
people should have. What God creates 
should be held in trust by all the people 
for the common good. The application 
of this law in this country would at once 
undermine and eventually destroy the 
worst of our trust monopolies, which use 
for their own private wealth, the prime 
necessities of life, created by God, and 
given money-value by the presence of 
great populations directed by a wise and 
beneficent government. ‘Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cmwsar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s.”” To 
every man what belongs to him, i. e., 
what he produces—no more, no less; to 
every government likewise. 

JAMES A. FAIRLEY. 


— tor 
MR. BOK AS A CYCLONE 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

One of the most awesome things about 
the mighty elemental forces of nature is 
the suddenness of their outbursts. Into 
the placid calm of a summer day breaks 
a cyclone, a thunder storm, or an earth- 
quake. 

It is just the same with the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, It goes sweetly along its 
chosen path, publishing a great many 
pretty pictures and a good deal of enter- 
taining if not very stimulating reading. 
But one never knows what awful things 
are seething in the bosom of Mr. Edward 
Bok, until] there comes an explosion of 
the pent up emotions, and then facts, 
logic, and the English language have to 
suffer. 

Mr. Bok has discovered a newer woman 
than the new woman—the very newest of 
new women; this is the way he describes 
her: 

The platform woman never has been a 
credit to, but ever a blot upon, American 
womanhood. I make this emphatic state- 
ment from a personal knowledge of the 
homes which these women leave behind 
when they go to their meetings. I have 
seen the rooms of their homes left in wild 
disorder; I have seen their servants sit- 
ting in idleness with work on every hand 
to do; I have seen the children neglected 
and left to their own devices; I have heard 
husbands speak in derision of the motives 
of their wives. God knows I am not writ- 
ing fairy tales nor cf things which have 
not come under my own eye. 

No, indeed, this is not a fairy tale. It 
is a goblin story. It is worse than Edgar 
Poe or the witches of Macbeth. And Mr. 
Bok has seen it—seen the ‘‘wild disorder’’! 
It is enough to unsettle anybody’s mind. 
No wonder he cries: 

To what have these sons and daughters 
and husbands to come home? 

What, indeed? It would be better to 
stay at home and read ‘Easy Lessons in 
English Composition,” than to be shocked 
into mixing up one’s vocabulary in this 
fashion. 

Mr. Bok goes on: 

Fortunately, the platform woman’s in- 
fluence is steadily on the wane. She was 
never a power. She was never even pic- 
turesque. Her worst injury was wrought 
upon certain weak women whom for the 
time she deluded. But even with them 
she was soon regarded with wonder rather 
than with interest; with suspicion rather 
than with confidence. [Less and less has 
she been able to get listeners, and it is 
significant that in places where she has 
spoken during the present season she has 
not been seen again. The disappearance 
of the platform woman is a case of a blot’s 
being blotted out. ; 

‘A blot blotted out’’ is good. Washed 
out, wiped out, would never do. The 
chief thing, though, is that she is gone— 
this platform woman—gone forever, and 
we shall never see her more. Shooting like 
a meteor across the fields where Mr. Bok 
woos the Muses, or wandering like a jack- 
o’-lantern across the marshes where he 
sojourns, she dies at last in darkness. Not 
even a wick is left behind; not a foot- 
print by which we can track her. 

The mystery of it is how Mr. Bok came 
to know her so—may one say—intimately? 
How did he get to see those rooms left in 
“wild disorder’? Does he go around 
with a latch key while the woman is on 
the “platform,”’ or is he clairvoyant, or 
did she let him see, never suspecting he 
would be so naughty as to tell of it? And 
what of the “husbands who speak in 
derision of the motives of their wives’’? I 
should dislike to acknowledge the ac- 
quaintance of those “husbands.” 

The trouble seems to be that there is a 
lot of human nature in women, just as 
there is in men, and Mr. Bok cannot be 
reconciled to the fact. But it will persist, 
for all that. Bad men will play poker and 
run for Congress and buy Legislatures, 
and bad women will go on platforms (at 
least, Mr. Bok says they do)—while the 
house is in ‘“‘wild disorder’ and the ser- 
vants are idle. But putting the exception 
for the rule is neither honest nor just, 
and wholesale slander is, to say the least, 
ungentlemanly. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
is familiar with platforms, but she raised 





a daughter bright enough to write a novel 
for the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

If Mr. Bok’s bosom swells with wrath, 
why not seek out that proof-reader who 
left the i out of Lagniappe in Mrs. Julia 
Truitt Bishop’s paper on that New Or- 
leans institution, thus completely spoil- 
ing it for the uninitiated reader? Let 
him kill this slothful person, and not 
waste his time fighting projections from 
his own imagination. A. M. H. 

Roseland, La. 





NO KANSANS KISSED HOBSON. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A Kansas correspondent, in a very cour- 
teous letter, calls me to account for say- 
ing that Lieutenant Hobson was kissed by 
the patriotic women of that State. She 
says: ' 

Hobson rode for four hundred miles, 
the whole length of our State, and the 
newspapers congratulate us on the fact 
that, while he was honored at many sta- 
tions, not a woman or girl offered to kiss 
him. 

She further says, ‘‘Kansas City is in 
Missouri, not in Kansas.” I am glad to 
be corrected inthis matter. My reading 
of the daily papers is always very cursory, 
and I got the impression that not only 
Kansas City but the State of Kansas was 
involved in this new manifestation of 
patriotism. 

Lieutenant Hobson’s friends are now 
affirming through the press that this kiss- 
ing matter has been “grossly exagger- 
ated ;’’ and it is hinted that envy on the 
part of certain naval officers is the secret 
cause of all these absurd reports. How- 
ever this may be, the point of my article is 
not affected. My aim was not to call at- 
tention to the alleged weakness of the 
young Lieutenant or of his feminine ad- 
mirers, but to emphasize the fact that 
most men approve of every kind of 
patriotism except the patriotism of voting, 
and most women perfectly agree with 
them. Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 

Bowling Green, Ky., Jan. 9, 1899. 





“FOR MAIDS AND MOTHERS.” 


Mr. Harry Thurston Peck has begun in 
the Cosmopolitan for January, 1899, a 
series of articles ‘‘For Maids and Moth- 
ers,’’ which will be read with attention by 
those interested in the ‘‘woman question.” 
Statistics, it is said, can be made to prove 
anything. So in argument, it has been 
repeatedly shown in debating societies 
that it is not as much the ethical right or 
wrong of the question involved, as the 
brilliancy and intellect of the speaker, 
which decides the contest. Mr. Harry 
Thurston Peck’s article deserves a 
thoughtful answer, because it is a very 
good exposition of the ground held by 
that rapidly diminishing class which op- 
poses the advancement of woman. 

There is much truth in the article; so 
much that it brings to mind the pam- 
phlets advertising patent medicines, filled 
with platitudes abont health, morals, etc., 
all of which ancient philosophy is pressed 
into service to prove the only logical con- 
clusion, i. e., that the use of Blank’s Pills 
is an absolute necessity. “If you are pale, 
you need Blank’s Pills to make you pink. 
If you are pink, you need Blank’s Pills to 
keep you pink.’’ His arguments remind 
one of the argument used by the astute 
investigator who said that the health of 
women had improved since the introduc- 
tion of gossamer waterproofs. It is a ques- 
tion whether the health of women has 
improved, and if it has, it is another 
question whether gossamer waterproofs 
did it. 

His second explanation of man’s atti- 
tude towards woman’s freedom is prob- 
ably very nearly right. Man is not ac- 
tively engaged in knocking woman down 
from the top round of the ladder where 
he sits, enjoying the sunset. He simply 
sits there. When enough women strive 
hard enough they will dispossess him—at 
least, a number of him; as many of him 
as are unable to hold the place, or get it 
rather, because, fortunately for the com- 
ing woman, he passes the way of all 
mankind after a term of years, and then it 
is the boy and girl who struggle to view 
the sunset. It is to be hoped that the girl 
will share the topmost rung with the boy, 
but for a little while she may hold the 
place alone, just to let him see how it 
feels. However, it will not be long; if she 
were narrow and selfish enough for that, 
she would not be wise enough to secure 
the position. 

He is also correct in taking rather a 
humorous view of the pictures said to be 
formerly drawn of Man, the Bloodthirsty 
Tyrant. Yet perhaps some such exaggera- 
tions, if really made, were necessary to stir 
the people up—even as Dickens needed to 
caricature in order to call attention to 
public wrongs. 

Some of his words read almost like a 
joke; they sound like Ingersoll’s naive 
statements of the absurdities the orthodox 
used to believe, but which no one believes 
to-day, as, forinstance, that infants a span 
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long were to be found in everlasting tor- 
ment. He says: 

They seem to be getting along very 
comfortably, looking after their house- 
holds, and bringing up their children, and 
going to afternoon teas, and considering 
complicated problems in millinery. 

In an article on another page, he speaks 
of a ‘new conception of femininity which 
shall make of woman something that in 
historic times she never yet has been.”’ 
Again, he says: 

In scholarship, as in other occupations 
where women try to do the work of men, 
there is no record of her ever having 
reached supreme distinction. 


In another column, the unconscious 
humor of the remarks can perhaps be 
most quickly seized by a transposition of 
the personal pronouns and the words 
‘‘man,’”’ and ‘*woman:”’ 


Nevertheless, it is no doubt true that 
among the men of to-day there is a cer- 
tain restlessness, a certain half-formed 
aspiration for something different, that is 
thrilling along their sensitive nerves, and 
developing into what in the end may take 
the form of a general discontent. It is 
not as yet particularly defined, and is 
chiefly visible in a sort of tendency to 
disregard conventional restriction, and to 
talk in rather a mystical way about per- 
sonal independence, and of the time when 
man shall have attained what they call 
‘this true place,’’ in the social and eco- 
nomic world. Towards all this uneasy 
aspiration, woman is undoubtedly un- 
sympathetic. It makes her a little im- 
patient when she hears this sort of talk, 
and when she gives her mind to it with 
any seriousness, she finds within herself 
a very radical objection to any change in 
the order of things as it exists to-day. If 
you were to ask her, moreover, to formu- 
late a definite objection to such a change, 
this would certainly be more than an ob- 
jection based upon the good natured dis- 
belief in the desire of men for the change. 
I think that it would have in it something 
more profound than this. It would be 
entirely compatible with a very sincere 
respect and reverence for men, and it 
would, indeed, spring from a deep convic- 
tion that a change is undesirable, not only 
because of its effect upon the framework 
of society at large, but because it would 
be injurious to the real and vital interests 
of men. The generic woman, being pretty 
sensible and level-headed, and believing, 
as she must, that the position of man is a 
matter which affects the happiness and 
welfare of the entire human race, will 
always consider not only whether achange 
in that position is desired by men as a 
class, but whether it is in itself desirable 
in their interest and in hers. Whatever 
fits him better to perform his part as 
woman's best ally, and as her truest in- 
spiration, is a thing to be attained at any 
sacrifice of mere tradition; whatever mars 
the scheme of nature, and impairs the 
fitness of the man for his cosmic func- 
tions, ought to be stamped out relentlessly, 
at any cost of theory. 

The inconsistencies in his statements 
are not at first apparent, because they are 
scattered through the pages, but, con- 
tinuing for a moment the fancied reversal 
of the cases, let us see: 

He has never attained supreme distinc- 
tion, either in scholarship or in other 
occupations where men try to do the 
work of women. He is getting along com- 
fortably, looking after his household and 
bringing up his children . .. and con- 
sidering complicated problems in mil- 
linery. Is it any wonder, then, that it is 
an entirely new conception of masculinity 
which shall make of man something that 
in historic times he never yet has been? 

Mr. Peck’s greatest error, or oversight, 
is perhaps his forgetfulness of Dame 
Nature’s way of keeping up the balance, 
as far as heredity is concerned, which 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson so pithily de- 
scribes in ‘‘A Brood Mare.”’ That one 
law alone, understood, would render use- 
less these arguments, for it shows that, as 
the last-named writer truly says, there is 
as much sense in speaking of a ‘female 
liver’ as of a ‘‘female brain.” 

The whole article has its animus in the 
fact that Mr. Peck speaks from the stand- 
point of the possessor of the top round of 
the ladder. 

Evolution cannot be trusted without 
the guidance of the hand which would 
‘“*keep’? woman from rushing to her own 
disintegration. It is amusing to see the 
self -congratulation of the stone slab, 
through the crevicesof which peep the 
two tiny leaves of an oak-tree. 

In conclusion, it only remains to agree 
with Mr. Peck that there is no question 
of woman being the counterpart of man. 
That she is not. While there are excep- 
tions in both sexes, where each is better 
fitted by nature to perform the duties 





usually performed by the other sex, 
woman and man will, in the mass, gravi- 
tate naturally toward those duties to 
which inclination leads them, and prob- 
ably woman will know, taught by the 
failure of men, that it is useless for one- 
half the human race to attempt to retard 
the development of the other half, and 
will be intelligent enough to codperate 
with, instead of trying to dominate, her 
brother. ELLEN EAMES DE GRAFF. 
Chicago. 





THE GRANGES FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec, 22, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


An editorial, entitled ‘Our Reunited 
Country,’’ in the Grange Department of 
this week’s American Cultivator, says a 
good word for woman suffrage as follows; 


To suppose that under our control jus- 
tice and freedom will not prevail in the 
Philippines is a pessimistic insult to the 
whole American people. Since slavery 
was abolished, this country has given to 
all excepting its women all the rights of 
self-government that they were capable of 
using. If we had woman suffroge on the 
same basis with male suffrage in Massachu- 
setts, this country would be much more con- 
sistent than many now are in protesting 
against ruling the Malays, giving them 


Sreedom and justice even without their con- 


sent. 

The Granges all through the country 
are and will be great helps in this cause. 
The Cultivator often has something on 
this subject in its Grange and Editorial 
Departments, though, of course, its arti- 
cles are mainly agricultural. Whatever 
The Cultivator says for woman suffrage 
pleases nearly all its readers, and is large- 
ly read by farmers who are also Grangers, 
in New York as well as in New England. 

Col. T. W. Higginson is to be congratu- 
lated on rounding the three-quarter-cen- 
tury milestone. May he live as long as he 
is needed, and that will be a long time yet! 

WILLIAM J. FOWLER. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

SomME MARKED PASSAGES AND OTHER 
Stories. By Jeanne G. Pennington. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
1898. Price, $1. 


This is a group of charming stories, 
with a vein of pathos relieved by sunny, 
wholesale hope and good sense. The 
author is true to the principle laid down 
in her ‘Don’t Worry Nuggets,” from 
Epictetus, Emerson, Brown, and George 
Eliot. The latter is her special favorite 
and heroine. Inefficient men and indus- 
trious, persevering, overworked women 
are classes 80 numerous as to cause a con- 
siderable part of the social tragedies which 
sadden us. But even in the lives of such 
women as these, there is some sunshine, 
and the object of this book is to make 
more of it. It is a good gift. 

H. B. B. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES ComMIs- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION, 1896-7. Vol. 2. 


Under the able supervision of Commis- 
sioner Harris, the annual volumes issued 
by this department contain a great body 
of educational information of the highest 
importance, elsewhere _ inaccessible, 
grouped under a few general headings 
like the following: ‘‘Federal and State Aid 
to Higher Education,’ ‘‘*The First Com- 
mon Schools of New England,” ‘The 
Learned Professions and Social Control,” 
“Eskimo Vocabularies,’’ ‘Educational 
Matters of Interest in Various States,” 
‘*Foreign Universities,” *‘The Beginnings 
of Common School Systems in the South,” 
“Consular Reports,”’ ‘‘Education in Alas- 
ka,” “Institutions for Higher Education,”’ 
‘‘Agricultural, Mechanical, Professional, 
Normal, Manual, and Industrial Schools,” 
“Colored Schools,’’ “Schools for the 
Blind, Deaf, and Feeble-Minded,” ‘Re- 
form Schools,’’ ‘Education in Foreign 
Countries,’’ etc., etc. Under each general 
head are printed many papers, some of 
great value. One, for instance, on ‘“Wo- 
men in School Administration,’’ enumer- 
ates the names and addresses of two 
State, 13 City, and 228 County Superintend- 
ents of Public Instruction. We commend 
this report to all teachers and others in- 
terested in education, the most important, 
yet the least appreciated of all public 
questions. H. B. B. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


a Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
‘ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 


H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 


Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE SQUIRREL’S ARITHMETIC. 





High on the branch of a walnut-tree 
A bright-eyed squirrel sat. 

What was he thinking so earnestly? 
And what was he looking: at? 

The forest was green around him, 
The sky all over his head; 

His nest was in a hollow limb, 
And his children snug in bed. 


He was doing a problem o’er and o’er, 
Busily thinking was he; 

How many nuts for his winter’s store 
Could he hide in the hollow tree? 

He sat so still on the swaying bough 
You might have thought him asleep. 

Oh, no; he was trying to reckon now 
The nuts the babies could eat. 


Then suddenly he frisked about, 
And down the tree he ran. 
“The best way to do, without a doubt, 
Is to gather all I can.”’ 
—Normal Instructor. 





THE BIRDS’ PARTY. 

It had been raining all night. Then the 
wind blew cold, and froze the raindrops 
on the trees, till every branch and twig 
was turned into an icicle. They all 
sparkled and glittered like diamonds, and 
Tom and Prissy thought the world looked 
like a big, splendid palace. They kept 
calling mamma to come to the window 
and look. 

“Yes, dearies; it’s beautiful,” said 
mamma. ‘Only I can’t help thinking, 
what will become of the poor little birds?” 

Then she explained that, when the 
ground is covered with snow, the birds 
live on worms and other insects that hide 
under the bark of trees; but, when the 
trees are coated with ice, their poor little 
bills cannot break through this hard crust. 

The children were greatly interested. 

“T wish we could feed them,’’ said 
Prissy. ‘‘Couldn’t we give them a party, 
mamma?”’ 

Mamma said “Yes,” and offered to fur- 
nish the refreshments. She told them 
that, in cold weather, birds liked nothing 
better than a bit of fat meat. So the chil- 
dren hung a piece of pork in the old apple- 
tree, and then watched from the window 
to see the birds’ party begin. 

The first visitor was a little bird in a 
blue coat and a neat white vest. He ran 
up and down the tree, and cried, “‘Hark!’’ 
two or three times before he ventured to 
taste the refreshments. Mamma said this 
was a nuthatch. 

After him came a flock of prettily 
dressed little birds, in black velvet hoods, 
all singing ‘‘Chick-a-dee-dee!’’ together. 

Their voices were sweet. But I am sorry 
to say their manners were really rude; for 
one began his dinner alone, and drove 
away all the others who tried to get a 
taste. When he had finished, another 
came and ate in the same selfish fashion, 
and so on, till each one had dined. Then 
they all flew away together, singing their 
favorite tune. 

Then came dear little Jenny Wren, in 
her trim brown suit, and then Mr. Wood- 
pecker, in a fine red fez, and then Miss 
Creeper, dressed very plainly, but neatly 
and tastefully. 

So the birds kept coming; and the party 
only ended when night fell and the re- 
freshments were all gone. But the chil- 
dren, and mamma, too, enjoyed it so much 
that they agreed to have just such a 
party every day till the cold weather was 
over.— Youth's Companion. 





GENERAL SHERIDAN AND HIS SON. 

Two grave, quiet-looking men stood on 
the steps of a big house in Washington 
some years ago. They were watching 
four bright children get into a cart and 
drive down the street, throwing back 
kisses and ‘“‘good-by’’ to papa and papa’s 
friend, the general. 

The younger man, the father, was Gen- 
eral Phil Sheridan—‘‘Fighting Phil,”’ as 
he was called in those days. The general, 
the old friend, said: 

‘Phil, how do you manage your little 
army of four?’’ 

‘Don’t manage; they are mischievous 
soldiers, but what good comrades! All 
the good there is in me they bring out. 
Their little mother is a wonderful woman, 
and worth a regiment of officers, John. 
loften think what pitfalls are in waiting 
for my small, brave soldiers all through 
life. I wish I could always help them 
over.” 

‘*Phil, if you could choose for your lit- 
tle son from all the temptations which 
will beset him the one most to be feared, 
what would it be?” 

General Sheridan leaned his head against 
the doorway and said soberly: 

“It would be the curse of strong drink. 
Boys are not saints. We are all self- 
willed, strong-willed, maybe full of cour- 
age and thrift and push and kindness and 
charity, but woe be to the man or boy 
who becomes a slave of liquor! I had 
rather see my little son die to-day than to 





see him carried in to his mother drunk. 
One of my brave soldier boys on the field 
said to me just before a battle, when he 
gave me his message to his mother if he 
should be killed: ‘Tell her I have kept 
my promise to her. Not one drink have I 
ever tasted.’ The boy was killed. 1 car- 
ried the message with my own lips to the 
mother. She said: ‘General, that is more 
glory for my boy than if he had taken a 
city.’ ’’—Union Signal. 





HUMOROUS. 


Kini Neighbor (accompanied by a large 
mastiff, to a little girl very much afraid of 
him)—He’s a good dog; he never hurts 
any one. Don’t you see how he is wagging 
his tail? Little Girl (still shrinking back) 
—Yes, I see; but that isn’t the end I’m 
afraid of. 


Uncle Josh’s Theory.—Nephew (from 
the city)—Why do you have those light- 
ning-rods on your house and barn, Uncle 
Josh? Don’t you know the theory that 
they afford protection has long since been 
exploded? 

Uncle Josh—Wall, I kin tell you they 
dew act as perteckters, the’ry or no the’ry. 

Nephew —Do you mean to tell me you 
believe they protect you from lightning? 

Uncle Josh—Mebby not, young ‘un; 
mebby not, but they perteckt me frum 
them pesky lightnin’-rod peddlers.--Chi 
cago News. 


Mr. Simkins is an enthusiast on ‘‘chest- 
protectors,”’ which he recommends to his 
friends on every occasion. 

“A great thing!’ he says. ‘They make 
people more healthy, increase’ their 
strength, and lengthen their lives.”’ ‘‘But 
what about our ancestors?’ some one 
asked, ‘They didn't have any chest pro- 
tectors, did they?’ ‘They did not,’ said 
Mr. Simkins, triumphantly. , ‘‘And where 
are they now? All dead!” 





A missionary was returning to Basel 
from Patagonia, bringing with him,not as 
the fruits of his labor, but merely for the 
purposes of science, a collection of Pata- 
gonian skulls. The custom-house offi- 
cers opened the chest, inspected the con- 
tents and informed the owner that the con- 
signment must be classed as animal bones, 
and taxed at so much the pound. The 
missionary was indignant, and the officials 
agreed to reconsider the question. When 
the way-bill had been revised, it appeared 
in the following form: ‘Chest of native 
skulls. Personal effects, already worn.”’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tommy Stringer, blind and deaf, is com- 
ing along well in his understanding of the 
world. The other night he came home 
from somewhere rather late, and his 
teacher made him a cup of cocoa. He 
likes cocoa very much, and Tommy said, 
“When I grow up, I’m going to have a 
cup of cocoa every night.’’ Now his 
teacher does not like to have him enter- 
tain the idea that he is always going to be 
waited on, and she said to him, ‘Well, 
who is going to make all that cocoa for 
you?” “Oh, a lady,’’ answered the 
boy. “And what is her name?’ ‘Mrs. 
Stringer!”’ 








Tue best way to avoid sickness is to 
keep yourself healthy by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 











ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing Le lm ony the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wet. They sing everything, 
joy, and gprrew, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

all, M.D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 


a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marillia Andrews, Editor 


The Anthony 
Medallion ———_-._ 


In making up your Christmas list, be sure 
to include the plaster medallion of Susan 
B. Anthony. A splendid likeness of Miss 
Anthony, and a beautiful gift for $1.50. Send 
orders to 

oe 


Mrs. E. B. SWEET, 
103 East Main Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


; F > Carl Faelten, Director. 
AMODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 














From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PAUR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _——<__mm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 








Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEWTON, Mass. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

Penn. Opened oth month, 4th, ms i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 


s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 


GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, ?r the War Kor- 


way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. I)lustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin 
in heroic service on the * Olympia,” has appeare’ 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
young and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
s the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By SorpHie May. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, } Age 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, 1" Pew styles. 


New dies in gold 
and color. Price Reduced. By Sornir May. 


Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, tit; Greyhound Club. 


By W. GoRDON PARKER, author of ‘Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1:25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIE 


The Boys With Old Hickory, 

s0N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 

Stories of the American Revolution. pane 


Series. By Everett T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 














By EVERETT 
T. TOMLIN- 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


Songs of War and Peace, 


top, boxed, $1.25 
By ABRAM ENG 

John Hancock, His Book, fy AntAN J au 
thor of ‘‘ Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

e By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, USKALANT. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, 


2.00. 
Victor Serenus, A Story of the Pauline Era. 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


By Henry Woop. 12mo, 
Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp S. Ev.is,A.M. Over 200 illustra 


tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net 


J For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For fare Ae 
supplement to * The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


By SAM WALTER 
Foss. Cloth, gilt 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 21, 1899. 











Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a per regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


The Massachusetts Legislature is now 
in session. The Senate has elected as its 
president Mr. Smith, of Everett; the 
House has again elected Mr. Bates as 
Speaker. The committees have already 
been appointed. The suffrage petitions 
will, of course, as usual, be referred to 
the Committee on Election Laws. In 
order to secure a full discussion at a date 
when the time of the Legislature is not 
fully occupied, it is desirable that the 
committee hearings and legislative debate 
should take place early—the earlier the 
better. ‘ 

Therefore not a day should be lost in 
sending in the suffrage petitions. Mail 
them directly to the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston. Do not wait to secure additional 
names, but forward them at once. 





THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 


The women of Ireland voted for the 
first time in the elections on Jan. 17. 

Municipal suffrage was granted to the 
women of England in 1869, and proved so 
satisfactory that in 1881 it was extended 
to the women of Scotland. In 1898, both 
municipal and county suffrage were ex- 
tended to the women of Ireland, without 
any opposition whatever. 

Now the question arises why English, 
Scotch, and [rish women who have been 
enterprising enough to emigrate to Amer- 
ica should lose their votes by coming to 
the “‘land of the free’’? A. 8. B. 





WAR VERSUS WOMEN. 


War is and has been the greatest curse 
of every age and nation. It blocks prog- 
ress, checkmates reform, dooms millions 
to hopeless poverty, and poisons the men- 
tal and moral atmosphere. It is above all 
else the bane of woman, because it exalts 
the masculine element at the expense of 
the feminine. It deifies brute force. It seg- 
regates the sexes during the very period 
of early adolescence when young men 
most need the refining and elevating stim- 
ulus of women’s society. It creates radi- 
cally false ideals of life in both sexes, and 
wastes the limited surplus of production 
over consumption in the costly machinery 
of destruction. 

Every modern battleship, it is said, has 
cost as much as Harvard College. Every 
time a great cannon is fired several hun- 
dred dollars are thrown away. An indus- 
trial army, equal in number and expense 
to the army and navy engaged in the 
Spanish war, would have built the Nica- 
ragua Canal three times over. It would 
have connected North and South America 
by a continental railway; still better, it 
would have educated every boy and girl 
in America, have ameliorated the slums 
of our cities, and given light and air and 
sunshine to their crowded denizens. 

The United States of all nations are the 
most secure from foreign aggression. 
Bounded east and west by oceans; north 
by afriendly people of similar race, lan- 
guage, and institutions; south by arid 
deserts, uninhabited and uninhabitable, 
they have within themselves agricultural 
and manufacturing capacities to support 
a thousand million menand women. Yet 
every generation of English - speaking 
Americans since the Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock has had its war. Nine- 
tenths of our taxes are for war expenses, 
past, present, and prospective. Nor is 
there any hope of permanent peace so 
long as men alone monopolize political 
power. Even in the intervals of national 
conflict, strikes and lock-outs array labor 
against capital, and violence in forms of 
foot-ball and prize fight, wife-beating and 
highway robbery, is chronic among men 
accustomed to domineer over women. 

Drummond, in his ‘‘Ascent of Man,”’ 
shows how social progress has been made 
possible only by the influence of the ma- 
ternal element. War used to be called 
“the game of kings; it is now the work 
of politicians. It is the inevitable fruit of 
a political society from which women are 
excluded. It will never cease until women 
are associated with men as citizens, voters, 
and lawmakers. 

If women could only be aroused to a 
sense of their civic duties and responsibil- 
ities! If men could only be inspired with 
a faith in the possibilities of womanhood! 
Neither sex alone is equal to the task of 
lifting society from savagery into civiliza- 
tion. As Lucy Stone used to say, witha 
solemnity and religious fervor that thrilled 
her hearers: ‘“‘There is no other name un- 





der heaven given among men whereby 
society can be saved but the name of 
woman.” 

To-day it is ‘‘war versus women;”’ when 
women vote, it will be “‘women versus 
war.”’ H. B. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its 30th Annual 
Meeting, on Wednesday, Jan. 25, in Bos- 
ton, morning, afternoon, and evening, at 
10 A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.45 P. M. 

MORNING sESSION 10 A. M. The morn- 
ing session will be held at the SUFFRAGE 
HEADQUARTERS, No. 3 Park Street. Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith, chairman of the Board 
of Directors, will preside. Reports of the 
Directors, Treasurer, and auxiliary Suf- 
frage Leagues will be made. Resolutions, 
Plan of Work, and Election of officers will 
follow: 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session will be held in 
PaRK Street CuurcH Vestry, at 2.30 
P.M. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will pre- 
side, and make the opening address. Hon. 
Gorham D. Gilman, Consul for the Ha- 
waiian Republic, will speak on “The 
Women of Hawaii and their fitness for 
Equal Suffrage.’ This address will be of 
great interest and value, and deserves a 
large audience. 

EVENING SESSION, 7.45. 

ASSOCIATION HALL, corner Boylston 
and Berkeley Streets. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more will preside. Addresses by Mrs. 
Livermore, Rev. A. E. Winship, editor of 
the Journal of Education, Mrs. Ruth Gib- 
son, ex-president of the Medford Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. Helen A. Shaw, of Boston, and 
others. Music. Miss Gretchen Schofield is 
expected. Admittance to all sessions free. 

Notice the change of place at each 
session. 

All who are interested in social and 
political justice and equal rights for 
women are invited. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 

Mrs. J. W. Smiru, Ch. Ex-Com. 





PETITION FOR HAWAIIAN WOMEN. 


Let the following petition be circulated 
by every organized society of women 
throughout the United States, and prompt- 
ly forwarded to their respective Repre- 
sentatives: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives in 

Congress Assembled: 

The undersigned earnestly pray your 
honorable body that in the proposed gov- 
ernment for our newly acquired territories 
you recognize for women the highest 
position of citizenship yet attained in this 
republic. 

As in four States of the Union women 
now enjoy civil and political equality, to 
create a male oligarchy by restricting the 
right to vote and hold office to men, would 
be to ignore all the steps of progress made 
during the last fifty years, and reéstablish, 
at the very dawn of the new century, a 
government based upon the invidious dis- 
tinctions of sex, which have ever blocked 
the way to a higher civilization. 

When the emancipation of black men 
was under discussion, the Women’s Loyal 
League sent 400,000 petitions to Congress 
in favor of that measure. Shall we do 
less for the political freedom of the 
women of Hawaii? On the contrary, let 
us of the several States vie with each 
other in our efforts to roll up the largest 
petition ever presented in Congress 
against any form of class legislation. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
Susan B. ANTHONY. 


>? _ 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN, 


The editor of the Woman’s Club de- 
partment of thé Denver (Col.) News says: 


Among the bills in which the club 
women are interested this winter, and 
which they will endeavor to have intro- 
duced and passed in the Twelfth General 
Assembly, are the bill for the indetermi- 
nate sentence, which lets first-offence men 
out of the penitentiary on parole, under 
the charge of the prison authorities, who 
endeavor to find them employment, and 
give them a chance to reform; the bill for 
the new primary law, which eliminates 
that béte noir of the women, the conven- 
tion, and makes the nominations at the 
primaries; the general election bill drawn 
up by the Civic Federation, which removes 
the emblems from the ballots, and makes 
other changes in the present law; a bill 
making it impossible for a husband ora 
wife to place a chattel mortgage on house- 
hold effects without the consent of the 
other, and a child labor bill, fixing the 
age at which children may be employed 
at 14. These have received special atten- 
tion in the Woman’s Club, the North Side 
Clu», and the Civic Federation. Other 
bills in which women are interested are 
the anti-scrip bill, compelling corporations 
to pay their men in legal tender, and the 
precinct veto bill.in which the W. C. T. U. 
women and members of the Precinct Veto 
League are widely interested. The North 
Side Club seems to keep one of its mem- 











bers in the Legislature consistently each 
year, and Mrs. Wright makes a good rep- 
resentative of the Denver club women in 
the Legislature this winter. 

The Woman’s Club of Durango, Col., 
recently formed by the union of four 
small clubs, has a membership of one 
hundred, with five departments. The 
philanthropic department has committees 
to visit the jail and poor-farm and ex- 
amine into conditions; to carry literature 
to these places and to the hospital; to see 
that children entitled to admission to the 
State Home for dependent children are 
sent there; to see that the compulsory 
educational law is enforced; to provide 
clothes for children who are staying out 
of school because they have none, and so 
on. 

Mrs. E. B. Harper, of Durango, is in 
Denver to help push through the bill for 
a library commission, and she wants a 
member of the commission, if it should 
pass, appointed from Durango, to repre- 
sent that part of the State, and foster the 
growth of libraries there. She is also 
interested in getting a member from 
Durango on the board of the State Hume 
fur dependent children when there is a 
vacancy. She says the Southwest is a bad 
section for accidents, and there are a 
great many orphans and semi-orphans 
there; and that the State Home is so far 
away and so little known that many 
people actually do not know that there is 
such an institution, and that the children 
are entitled to go there. 

At the meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Women 
of Canada and of the Toronto Local Coun- 
cil, reports were read showing much good 
work. From Nelson, B. C., for example, 
came an account of success in the estab- 
lishment of a free library and reading and 
recreation rooms in that growing town. 
Another local council reported success in 
getting a woman placed on the school 
board. Local councils have been instru- 
mental in having domestic science taught 
in the public schools of Kingston and 
Halifax. Mrs. Boomer, member of the 
school board of London, Ont., told of the 
‘defeat which was partly success,’’ in the 
late effort of the women of the Fourth 
Ward of London to elect a member of the 
council to keep Mrs. Boomer company on 
the school board. 

The Elizabeth H. Whittier Club, of 
Amesbury, Mass., listened to an address 
on equal suffrage by Miss Blackwell on 
Jan. 16. About 150 ladies were present. 
At the suggestion of one of the audience, 
a vote was taken at the close. Only seven 
voted in the negative. When the affirm:- 
tive votes were called for, it seemed as if 
the audience rose en masse, Whittier 
was an officer of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association until the end of 
his life, and if he knows of this action 
taken by the club named after his sister 
it must give him pleasure. F. M. A. 
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THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. 


At the conference of the Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions in New York 
City last week, a talk on the Caroline 
Islands was given by Miss E. Theodora 
Crosby, who has spent seven years there. 
Miss Crosby said in part: 


To one who has been in the Caroline 
Islands, it seems impossible to regard 
them from any other than the missionary 
standpoint. It is a matter of amazement 
that the nations of the earth should ever 
reach out after them. When, in 1885, 
Germany laid claim to them, Spain sud- 
denly remembered that, over two hundred 
years before, the Spanish flag had been 
raised over them, and although for all 
those years she had left them to their 
degradation and savage traditions, she 
suddenly felt an access of interest, and 
determined to circumvent Germany. After 
the two nations had nearly come to war, 
the matter was referred to the Pope for 
arbitration, and he cut the Gordian knot 
by giving the Marshall Islands to Ger- 
many, and the Carolines to Spain, which 
forthwith took possession of them, but 
did nothing towards the civilization of 
the natives. Such was the character of 
the people that, when it was first suggest- 
ed that missionaries be sent them from 
this country, even rough, seafaring men 
remonstrated, declaring that they would 
be killed if they endeavored to land. 

Undeterred by this, a number of Chris- 
tian men and women were found who de- 
clared themselves willing to brave all perils 
if they could but carry the Gospel. But 
trial came to them before they had left 
the home-land. They asked the secretary 
of the Missionary Board which was send- 
ing them out to let them go by way of the 
Isthmus, a route newly opened in 1852, in- 
stead of by way of the Horn. But the 
secretary refused, saying: ‘Missionaries 
to Micronesia, my young brother, need 
the discipline of a voyage around the 
Horn,” and by the Horn they went. They 
found a people with no knowledge of the 
outside world, and so degraded and filthy 
that they resembled apes more than hu- 
man beings. And these were Spanish 
subjects! 

Nearly thirty-five years passed before 
Spain remembered her subjects in the 
Carolines, and began the same policy of 
oppression and cruelty which has charac- 
terized her in ail her colonial possessions. 
The Spanish soldiery invested Ponape, 





one of the five high islands o the C aro 
lines. 

The result of this occupancy is known 
to all the civilized world. From that 
island they at once excluded the mission- 
aries and burned the mission premises, 
and up to this time they have not changed 
their course. Notwithstanding this, they 
resent the request of our Government that 
religious liberty be granted in the Caro- 
lines, saying that such a promise is en- 
tirely. unnecessary in any of Spain’s de- 
pendencies. 

Among the other islands missionary 
work has been allowed to go on simply 
because the Spanish soldiers have beeu 
too busy looking after Ponape to garrison 
the rest. At Ruk, in the Western Caro- 
lines, the Rev. F. M. Price carries on a 
work resembling that of the early apos- 
tolic days. At Kusaie, training schools 
for the work in the Gilbert and Marshall 
Islands are established, in the charge of 
Mr. Channon and Dr. Rife, and a girls’ 
school, in charge of three young American 
women. 

Unless these islands are wanted for coal- 
ing and naval stations, there can be no 
object in taking them, for Spain has lost 
many thousands of dollars there ever 
since she has occupied them, There is 
absolutely no revenue to be obtained from 
them, save from the missionary stand- 
point of ‘‘laying up treasure in Heaven.” 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 





The following proposed amendments to 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will come up to be acted upon at 
the annual convention in Grand Rapids, 
April 27—May 4, 1899. 

To amend Sec, 2, Art. ILI., by striking 
itout. This section now reads: 

All persons paying not less than one dol- 
lar annually into the treasury of this Asso- 
ciation shall become members thereof, and 
Shall be entitled to attend all its public 
meetings, to participate in all discussions, 
and to receive reports and other documents 
published by it, but shall not be entitled to 
vote. The payment of $50 into the treasury 
shall constitute a.Life-Member of the Asso- 
ciation, with all the privileges belonging to 
the regular annual members. 

To amend the first sentence of Sec. 1, 
Art. VL., so as to read: 

The General Officers of this Association 
and the Chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee shall be elected on the last day but 
one of the annual meeting. 

It now reads: 


The General Officers of this Association 
shall be elected on the last day but one of 
the annual meeting.; 


To amend Sec, 1, By-Law L., by striking 
out the sentence: 


An annual meeting shall be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the first session of 
each Congress. 


All persons having amendments to the 
Constitution to propose are reminded that 
next week’s issue of the suffrage papers 
will be the latest in which the necessary 
three months’ notice can be given. 
didi 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 








Dr. Effie Lobdell, clinical professor of 
obstetrics at the Harvey Medical College, 
Chicago, is the first woman to be ap- 
pointed to the attending staff of physi- 
cians for the Cook County Hospital. Dr. 
Lobdell, a comparatively young woman, 
in addition to her practice, is attending 
physician in the wards of the Mary 
Thompson Hospital, as well as vice-presi- 
dent of the obstetric staff of the Chicago 
city health department, and was for some 
years on the attending staff of the Hospi- 
tal for the Insane at Kankakee, III. 

By request, Dr. Seraph Frissell, of 
Springfield, Mass., read a paper on the 
treatment of diphtheria before the Hins- 
dale Congregational Church last month. 
Dr. Frissell claims that the use of alcohol 
in the treatment of diphtheria is unneces- 
sary, and that the other methods are 
more successful. As resident physician 
at Mount Holyoke College in 1891, and as 
general practitioner,she has had numerous 
cases of diphtheria, in which she used the 
“chlorine treatment,’’ tonics, and plenty 
of nourishment, and her patients have 
recovered rapidly, with few of the com- 
plications usually following the disease. 
Dr. Frissell also believes that typhoid 
fever and pneumonia should be treated 
without alcoholic stimulants, 

The Women’s Medical Club of Minne- 
apolis has arranged for an extension 
course of lectures on practical subjects, to 
be delivered at different missions and set- 
tlements and before mothers’ clubs. Dr. 
Adele S. Hutchinson is president of the 
club, and Dr. Ethel E. Hurd has charge of 
the extension course. 

Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, who had 
charge of the army women nurses, testi- 
fied before the war investigating commis- 
sion that there were 1,500 nurses in all 
employed, and that there were only fifteen 
deaths among them. There were 700 still 
in the service. She said the reports of the 
various hospitals gave the women nurses 
a very satisfactory showing, though at 
several points they were overworked. Her 
experience in this war, she said, demon- 
strated that women might profitably be 
employed in the future, and that they 
were preferable to male nurses. She 
urged the adoption of the English system 
of army nurses. 








Dr. Helen Dight, who left her practice 
in New Orleans for a year oftarduous office 
as physician-in charge at the Woman’s 
Hospital, Philadelphia, is now perma- 
nently settled in the Crescent City. 

There are 116 missionary women physi- 
cians in eleven countries. China has 
forty-four of them, India forty-one, Japan 
six, Africa, Persia, Ceylon, and Burma 
each four, Corea three, Syria and Turkey, 
the United States and Mexico each two. 


-_———-_ 


BISHOP SPALDING ON WOMEN’S EDUCA- 








Bishop Spalding of Peoria, Il]., made an 
eloquent address on Jan. 16, at the Co- 
lumbia University, Washington, D. C., 
under the auspices of the auxiliary board 
of Trinity College, the new institution for 
the higher education of women, .which is 
being established in connection with the 
Catholic University of America. 

The subject of the lecture was “The 
Higher Education of Women.” 

Conspicuous upon the platform were 
Cardinal Gibbons, the apostolic delegate, 
Archbishop Martinelli, and Commissioner 
of Education W. T. Harris. The board 
under whose auspices the lecture was 
given includes some of the most promi- 


nent society women of the capital, and 


through their efforts the social side of 
the occasion was made a striking feature. 
The hall was filled with those exclusively 
invited before the general public was ad- 
mitted. After the lecture a reception was 
held, when the distinguished guests were 
given an opportunity to meet the bishop. 
Bishop Spalding said in part: 


As we look back to the beginning of the 
19th century from the threshold of this 
its closing year, the achievements with 
which it has been crowded thrill us with 
a sense of gratitude and wonder. In its 
hundred years man has made a greater 
progress than in any preceding thousand, 
His control of nature seems now first to 
have begun. Steam and electricity have 
placed him in a new world, where time 
and space lose half their tyrannous power. 

But the progress of the 19th century 
has not been solely or chiefly material and 
practical. The advance in theoretical 
knowledge has been great enough to 
change the point of view from which are 
contemplated the heavens and the earth. 

But it is especially in the matter of 
education that the superiority of our age 
over all others is most manifest. In the 
past, knowledge was the privilege of the 
few and the masses were ignorant; and 
hence the State was monarchical or aristo- 
cratic, even when the form of government 
was called democratic. By the beginning 
of the present century, however, a gradual 
movement, which has been in progress 
from the beginning of our era, whose 
origin, impulse, and abiding force were 
Christian, had brought the multitude to a 
perception of their rights and powers, 
and, in consequence, had sharpened the 
sense of the need of popular education. 
All, it was felt, should be taught, since all 
have duties to perform and rights to de- 
fend. 

In considering this question, another 
superiority of our century, its chief glory 
perhaps, a splendor which falls on our 
own country more than on any other, is 
revealed—the position and the opportuni- 
ties it has given to woman. The indel- 
ible stain on the page of history is the 
world’s treatment of woman. Through the 
ages man has been unjust to man, cruel 
even, but woman seemed to be almost 
beyond the pale of humanity. She was 
his drudge, his slave, his chattel. She 
was a thing to be bought and sold, to be 
played with iu idle hours, and for the rest 
to be immured in the twofold darkness of 
ignorance and confining walls. 

The savage went wife hunting as he 
hunted the beasts of prey; the barbarian 
also captured his woman in war, or he 
bought her; the civilized pagan was a 
polygamist, or looked on himself as 
wholly free from obligation of marital 
fidelity. Woman was the great outcast of 
the human race, and it would seem that 
only the coming of a Gud could have 
given her courage to hope for a better 
fate. 

She is an impudent animal, says Seneca, 
and unless she has advanced in philosoph- 
ical knowledge and in various learning 
she is cruel and incontinent. ‘'Neither in 
woes nor in welcome prosperity,’’ says 
Eschylus, ‘‘may [ be associated with 
womankind.”’ Inthe Hebrew Scriptures 
we have indeed a noble view of woman’s 
worth. It is, however, but a partial light. 
It was Christianity that gave the first 
recognition of her dignity and mission. 
The virgin mother of Jesus was lifted up 
before the eyes of the world as an ideal. 
Women were the Master’s most devoted 
disciples, they were among the first and 
most enthusiastic converts the apostles’ 
preaching made, and, as martyrs for the 
faith, they met death with a constancy 
and heroism unsurpassed by their hus- 
bands and sons. 

What shall women learn? Whatever 
experience and the insight of the wisest 
have shown to have most efficacy in open- 
ing, strengthening, and supplying the 
mind, whether literature or science or 
metaphysics or history. Is not such super- 
ficial acquaintance with these branches as 
may be made in our academies and other 
secondary schools for girls sufficient for 
them? It is sufficient for those who care 
not or will not take up the work of intel- 
lectual culture in a serious spirit and with 
earnest purpose, and these, unfortunately, 
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pest; their value is greater than that of 
numbers, because their life is of a higher 
quality and potency. It is they who up- 
lift the ideals in whose light the multitude 
walk—it is they who open ways to undis- 
covered worlds—it is they who show to 
the crowd what right hoping and right 
doing of human souls may achieve. Were 
it not for them, the whole people would 
sink to lower planes of thought and aspi- 
ration. 

Now these chosen ones, whom God bids 
grow unceasingly, are not found in one sex 
alone. 

The eternal womanly, which the poet 
says draws in, up, and onward, leads 
woman herself to yearn for the infinite 
best. Who shall hope by futile arguments 
to stay her feet in the way in which the 
inner voice bids her ascend? Heraverage 
intelligence is not less than that of man, 
and if hitherto no one of the sex has been 
able to enter the small circle of supreme 
achievement, it is permitted to believe 
that this way be due to the force of custom, 
habit, opinion, and law, and not to in- 
feriority of mental endowment. 

Since the close of our Civil War, Amer- 
ica has entered on the work of providing 
for the higher education of women with 
an energy and a generosity unequalled by 
any other country. With us, they have 
access to all kinds of schools, and to 
nearly all the professions. They are no 
longer accustcmed to look to marriage as 
to their one aim in life. 

They are brought up to trust to their 
own intelligence and industry to maintain 
themselves in the world. Their success 
in study is equal to that of the men, and 
their eagerness to improve themselves 
seems to be greater. The number of 
women who, in the various institutions, 
are receiving the higher intellectual cul- 
ture, is large, and it is rapidly increasing. 

These institutions are of three kinds. 
In the first, men and women are educated 
together, as at Oberlin and most of the 
Western universities; in the second, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, Smith, and Bryn Mawr, 
women alone are received; and then there 
is a third type, Radcliffe, Barnard, and 
Evelyn, in which education is given ex- 
clusively to women by professors of 
Harvard, Columbia, and Princeton. 

These higher schools for women, to 
whichever type they belong, are not all 
equally good, and in some of them doubt- 
less grave defects are found; but the best 
of them afford facilities for thorough in- 
tellectual training or special research not 
existing in similar institutions elsewhere, 
even in Europe, and certainly not in our 
Catholic academies for young ladies. Our 
Catholic schools have grown to be a fact 
of national significance; in them we are 
already instructing more than a million 
pupils, and while the number is constantly 
increasing, we are making strenuous 
efforts to improve the efficiency of the 
teaching. 

Our sisterhoods have made this work 
possible, and their spirit of self-sacrifice, 
their courage, their eagerness to follow in 
the way of pedagogical progress, are our 
chief grounds for having confidence in the 
continuance and development of our sys- 
tem of religious schools. 

Of the education they give to girls it is 
not necessary to speak in praise. This 
success in cultivating the virtues which 
are a woman’s glory—tbeir lacking which 
no degree of mental culture can make her 
beneficent and delightful,—pureminded- 
ness, modesty, patience, piety, reverence, 
gentleness, amiability, and helpfulness— 
is conceded by friend and foe. 

On this foundation must we build if we 
would raise woman’s mind to the ethereal 
heights of intellectual truth and splendor, 
without risking the loss of her heart of 
goodness and love 

It is from this foundation that Trinity 
College shall rise. 

It is the logical result of our secondary 
schools or academies for girls, as the Uni- 
versity sta ds as the natural development 
of our system of secondary schools or col- 
leges for boys. 

A woman’s heart founded the Univer- 
sity, and women will upbuild and main- 
tain Trinity College. 

Here shall they stand side by side, a 
light, and encouragement each to the 
other twins of learning to scatter over the 
land the blessings of religion and knowl- 
edge. 

The graduates of our academies, who 
feel the impulse to mental progress 
urgent as the growth of wings, will flock 
here as to a central home of learned men 
and wise women. The genuinely great 
are seldom to be met with. How rare is 
a great poet, artist, historian, orator, gen- 
eral, physician, or lawyer! So rare also 
are great teachers. Nay, rarest of all, it 
may be, since it is not the intellect or the 
imagination or the heart alone that edu- 
cates, but the whole man. 

To discourage is to enfeeble; to destroy 
self-confidence is to blunt the spur to 
noble action; and yet it has been held 
wise, and by many is still thought proper, 
to take a deprecatory tone whenever there 
is question of conceding to women the 
opportunities of education and work 
which are given to men. Let us assume 
their capacity; let us belp them to believe 
that they are able, and they will be able. 
Above all, let us applaud and assist every 
effort made by women themselves to up- 
lift, strengthen, and enlighten woman. 
It is the privilege and the glory of Eng- 
lish speaking peoples, with the noise of 
whose deeds the world is filled to-day, to 
have been the first to understand woman’s 
right to the highest education, and to 
provide for her the opportunities. 

The Catholics, who are part of the life 
of the English-speaking race, and whose 
ancestors in the faith first uplifted to the 
eyes of the world the ideal woman; who 
have ever been the foremost in proclaim- 
ing the infinite worth of chastity, the 
mother virtue of womanhood, we surely 
must feel a thrill of joy when we behold 
the open door inviting women to enter the 
institutions where highest wisdom is 





taught. Is it not a favorable omen for 
the Church, since the lack of religion 
among such numbers of men in France, 
nay, in every nation in Christendom, is 
doubtless due, in no small degree, to the 
very imperfect mental culture of their 
mothers and wives? Were it not enough 
if we could only hope that the man who is 
to be shall be parted as by a gulf from 
him who has been and still is? And we 
find some ground for such hope in the 
ascent of woman to wider and nobler life. 

That which draws us on is the thing 
that is to be. To this the all-hoping human 
heart turns ever from the world of fact, 
since what has become is fixed and limited, 
and we are dwelling in a boundless uni- 
verse. It is this that gives the bud a 
charm denied the full-blown flower; it is 
this that bends the race in glad service to 
the dawn of promise that lies in child- 
hood’s eyes; it is this that makes right 
life a ceaseless effort to attain what is for- 
evermore about to be; itis this that makes 
us the bond servants of noble thoughts 
and high aims, willing, if thus led, to 
perish rather than to succeed in the bare 
world of what is merely matter. 

Al! hasten then the day when Trinity 
College shall stand beside the Catholic 
University, twin stars to lure and illumine 
the all. generous souls who are drawn to 
God by the love of truth and goodness 
and beauty! 
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MRS. HOWE HALL IN RHODE ISLAND. 


. Mrs. Florence Howe Hall gave her lec- 
ture on ‘*The Political Position of Women 
in England,” on the 16th inst., at Pem- 
broke Hall, Women’s Department of 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. The 
lecture was under the auspices of the 
Rhode Island W.S. A. Rev. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer introduced the speaker. A 
large and representative audience listened 
closely to Mrs. Hall’s presentation of 
woman suffrage in England. The Provi- 
dence Journal devoted half a column to 
the lecture, saying among other things: 
“Her paper showed careful research and 
study, and her address, assisted by notes, 
was often enlivened by sprightly com 
ment and anecdote.”’ 

Out of the six lectures which Mrs. Hall 
delivered on this trip to Boston, five 
dealt directly or indirectly with the ques- 
tion of suffrage, and Mrs, Hall says she 
feels gratified and encouraged by the 
interest shown in this question by her 
audiences. 





THE HAWAIIAN REPORT. 


With the annexation of Hawaii, the 
probable annexation of Porto Rico, a pro- 
tectorate over Cuba, and a sure responsi- 
bility of some nature for the Philippines, 
an unprecedented array of economic ques- 
tions is presented to the law-makers of 
the United States for settlement; but not 
even the Congress, that great body 
selected to represent the people of the 
country, can exercise an independent 
judgment in these vital matters. But, in 
the midst of all this turmoil of conflicting 
opinions, who is there to speak for wo- 
man? In the recent report of the Hawai- 
ian Commission her existence is as com- 
pletely ignored as if there were not a 
woman in all that populous country, and 
yet not one newspaper, not one legislator, 
not one orator in all this land has raised a 
voice in protest. 

This commission—Senators Cullom and 
Morgan and Representative Hitt, with 
President Dole and Justice Frear of 
Hawaii—make an exhaustive report of 
the institutions, climate, and commerce 
of the islands, prescribe the form of gov- 
ernment and every official down to depu- 
ties, and declare that ‘tall white persons 
shall be considered citizens.’’ All voters 
‘‘must be able understandingly to speak, 
read, and write the English or Hawaiian 
language,’ and own a certain amount of 
property; but, in addition, they must be 
of the male sex. No woman may vote for 
any official or be eligible for a legislative 
office. Such is the decree of a commission 
of American men at the dawn of the 
twentieth century! 

We are to have now the spectacle of the 
educated, property-holding women of 
those islands, the wives and daughters of 
planters, merchants, missionaries, all 
American women who hereafter shall go 
there, politically under the heel of the 
ignorant and conglomerate nationalities 
of men who make up the masses of the 
population. When Liliuokalani herself 
shall return to the land where she reigned 
as queen, she will have no voice in the 
election of the lowest officer. Women 
have sat as judges and filled many high 
official positions in Hawaii; now, by an- 
nexation to the land of the free, they have 
forfeited not only that right, but the privi- 
lege even of a choice in the selection of 
their rulers. The men of thiscommission 
propose to degrade the women of Hawaii 
even below those of the United States, for 
here there is no law prohibiting women 
from a seat in Congress or State Legisla- 
tures. 

In a few years, when the women of 
these islands become aroused to the in- 
justice of their condition, they will have 
to repeat the experience of those of this 
country, who for fifty years have been 
pleading for liberty at the feet of the men 





of all classes who form the body politic. 
One can partly understand why the 
founders of this government, more than a 
century ago, should have excluded women 
from all participation. They were not 
educated, not in business, did not own 
property, scarcely had a recognized legal 
existence, and the complex and exacting 
duties of the household required most of 
their time. All of these conditions are 
now changed, and it is generally admitted 
that it is only a question of time until our 
women have political equality. Must we 
compel the women of our new territories 
to begin fifty years back and endure all 
the humiliations suffered by those of the 
United States?—Mrs. Ida H. Harper in 
N. Y. Sun. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


NELSON DINGLEY, JR. — This eminent 
stateman, whose loss is mourned by all 
parties and sections, is deeply deplored by 
suffragists. For as editor, Governor, and 
Congressman, he was ever a pronounced 
and earnest friend of woman suffrage. It 
is a remarkable fact that the leading pub- 
lic men of Maine, with few exceptions, 
have for the past twenty years expressed 
themselves in favor of this reform. 
Dingley, Frye, Robie, Connor, Burleigh, 
Thomas, and Reed have all spoken man- 
fully in its behalf. It is only political 
managers like Manley, and men and women 
who lack breadth and culture, that have 
hitherto retarded its progress. 

When history sums up the events of 
woman’s enfranchisement, these clear- 
headed, faithful friends of the Dirigo 
State will be remembered. Indeed, but for 
Speaker Reed it is probable that our four 
woman suffrage States might not have 
secured admission. Not only did he make 
an admirable report to Congress in favor 
of a Sixteenth Amendment, but as Speaker 
he held the Republican party solid, with 
only a single exception, for the admission 
of Wyoming, with its woman suffrage con- 
stitution, thereby establishing a prece- 
dent which can never be reversed, and 
which has been followed by Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho. Mr. Dingley’s vote was 
recorded in all four cases for admission. 

He was born Feb. 15, 1832, and elected 
Congressman in 1881. His wife, daughter, 
and two sons survive him, 

--- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, JAN. 18, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On Thursday of last week, Jan. 12, Mrs. 
Mary H. Loines, the chairman of the 
State Legislative committee, Mrs. Mari- 
anna W. Chapman, president of the State 
Association, and your correspondent, who 
is a member of the committee, went to 
Albany on the early train, having several 
objects in view. The foremost one, of 
course, was to see Governor Roosevelt, 
and consult him as to any measures for 
the advancement of our cause which might 
properly be introduced into the Legisla- 
ture, As, both in public utterances and 
in letters to members of the Association, 
he had expressed himself in favor of ad- 
vancing the enfranchisement of women, 
and as he had recommended some action 
in his message, it was important that no 
legislation should be attempted, except 
such as would meet with his approval. 

On arriving at Albany, we met Miss 
Harriet May Mills and Mrs. Nellie F. 
Matheson, and these, together with Miss 
Mary L. Storrs, also a member of the 
Committee, accompanied us to see the 
Governor, who at the appointed hour re- 
ceived us most pleasantly. For some time 
he discussed with us the proposed bills, 
and again avowed himself a believer in the 
justice of woman suffrage, although he 
thought that it could only be brought 
about gradually, by introducing the least 
radical measures first, and thus leading 
up to full emancipation of women from 
all unjust restrictions. 

As the legislative sessions are in these 
early days necessarily the briefest, when 
we reached the capitol both houses had 
adjourned. On going to the Assembly 
chamber however, we found many of the 
members still in their seats or in the 
lobbies. Our first visit was made to the 
Speaker’s room, where we had a brief and 
pleasant chat with Mr. Nixon, who prom- 
ised us his hearty support. We also saw 
Mr. Alds, the Republican leader, and Mr. 
Kelsey, who had charge of our measures 
last year, and promised his aid at this 
session. The two acts which are to be 
presented are, first, a bill giving to tax- 
paying women the right to vote, when, in 
any town or village, the question, ‘Shall 
money for public improvements be raised 
by the issuing of bonds?” is submitted for 
decision at a special election, at which 
under present laws only tax-paying men 
are permitted to cast their ballots. Al- 
ready for many years in Oswego, Union 
Springs, and Newburgh women have by 
special legislation had the right to vote 
at such elections, and recently a similar 
provision has been incorporated in the 
charter of Norwich. The second measure 
proposed is a law providing that wherever 
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the Board of Education is appointive, at 
least one woman shall be placed on such 
board. Before leaving the capitol we had 
an interview with Mr. Charles R. Skinner, 
the State Superintendent of Education, 
and he explained to us the new school 
law called the Consolidation Act. It pro- 
vides for many radical changes in the 
government of the schools, but it care- 
fully protects the women of the State in 
the right to vote for school officers at all 
elections for trustees, etc., at which they 
now have the right to exercise the 
suffrage. 

It was an odd coincidence that on that 
very morning the Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women had 
sent in a memorial, which was presented 
in the Senate by Senator Grady. It was 
signed by Mrs. George White Field, Mrs. 
Elihu Root, Mrs. Rossiter Johnson, and 
various other women, who most wisely 
use their husbands’ names in all demands 
for restricting and denying the rights of 
women. This memorial prayed the Legis- 
lature to oppose the extension of suffrage 
to women by constitutional enactment,— 
a proposition which we do not propose 
to discuss at this session. 

The annual convention of the State 
Federation of Labor was held in Albany 
last week. At the State Convention at 
Hudson last fall, Miss Keyser and myself 
were appointed a committee to look after 
this meeting, and try to secure some ac- 
tion friendly to our cause. After a con- 
sultation, we requested Miss Mills and 
Mrs. Matheson to be present at the open- 
ing sessions of the convention, and I pre- 
pared a resolution for presentation to that 
body. The two ladies were received with 
great courtesy, accepted as fraternal dele- 
gates, and given seats on the platform. 
Miss Mills, in an admirable speech, pre- 
sented the resolution, and Mrs. Matheson 
also had ashort hearing. While we were 
in Albany we visited the Court House 
where the convention was in session, and 
saw several members, upon whom we 
urged favorable action on the resolution. 
On the following day it was adopted by a 
unanimous vote, without discussion. It 
provides briefly that whereas women are 
now competing with men in many branches 
of labor, and receiving less compensation 
than men, not because of any deficiency 
on their part but because of their disfran- 
chisement, that therefore this convention 
asks the Legislature to enact laws extend- 
ing to women the right of suffrage on 
equal terms with men. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. E. M. Gosse, the outgoing presi- 
dent of the New England W. P. A., has 
given the society an able and brilliant 
administration. Her literary programmes 
are not likely to be surpassed. 

The regular literary meeting of the New 
England Women’s Press Association took 
place at the Parker House Jan. 18, in 
the form of a five-o’clock tea, with a pre- 
liminary literary programme. The meet- 
ing was arranged by Mrs. Evelyn G. 
Sutherland, who presided. Dr. William 
Prescott, of Boston, spoke to the club on 
the Red Cross work in the late war. Mrs. 
Sewall Reed told of her work in connec- 
tion with Miss Barton. Mr. Howard 
Malcolm Ticknor read from ‘*Mr. Dooley.” 
There was fine singing, and tea was 
served at five o’clock. The afternoon was 
a decided success. 

In the German Reichstag on Jan. 13, 
during the debate on the army bill intro- 
duced by Lieutenant-General von Gossler, 
minister of war, Herr Bebel, the Socialist 
leader, declared that the maintenance of 
peace did not depend entirely upon gov- 
ernments, as the people of Europe ear- 
nestly desired peace. It was a mock- 
ery, he said, to express sympathy with 
the disarmament manifesto of Emperor 
Nicholas, and at the same time to intro- 
duce the bill under consideration. The 
president of the chamber called Herr 
Bebel to order, but amid loud cheers from 
the right he continued: ‘‘Russia is forced 
to avoid war, owing to her internal condi- 
tion, while France is not in a position, 
and does not even believe herself in a 
position, to go to war with Germany un- 
assisted. This measure is consequently 
unjustified by the political situation. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES 
East Boston.—A meeting of the League 
at the home of the president, Mrs. 
Smith, was addressed on Thursday even- 
ing of last week by Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell. The meeting was to have 
been held at Mr. Petersons’s, and was to 
have been addressed by Mrs. Martha 
Atkins, but at the eleventh hour the 
illness of Mr. Peterson and of Mrs, Atkins’s 
husband necessitated a change of both 
place and speaker. The attendance was 
better than could have been expected 
under the circumstances. Miss Blackwell 
spoke on the subject that had been an- 
nounced for Mrs. Atkins—‘*Reminiscences 
of the last National Suffrage Convention.” 
Delegates to the State annual meeting 
were chosen, and refreshments and a 
social hour closed a pleasant meeting. 


BELMONT.—A meeting under the 
auspices of the League was held Jan. 16. 
Seventy-two women were present, many 
of them remonstrants. Mrs, A. M. Diaz 
presided very happily, and Mrs. E. F, 
Boland made an admirable address, The 
meeting was felt to be a great success. At 
a meeting of the local Volunteer Aid 
Association next day, the whole room was 


‘buzzing with discussion of suffrage.’’; 
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New pagans Women’s Club, Monday, Jan. 
23, 3.30 P. M. Mr. James P. Munroe will speak on 
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A COMPROMISE. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


It is well to fight and win, 
If that may be; 

It is well to fight and die therein— 
For such go free. 


It is ill to fight and find no grave 
But a prison cell: 

To keep alive, yet live a slave— 
Praise those who fell. 


But worst of all are these who stand 
With arms laid by, 

Bannerless, helpless, no command, 
No battle cry. 


They live to save unvalued breath 
With lowered eyes: 

In place of victory, or death, 
A compromise. 
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TRUSTING. 


BY W. E. BOIES. 


I know not what the coming days 
May ruthless take from me, 

While dead leaves strew the forest ways, 
And frozen clods the lea; 

Nor whether hopes prove as the sprays 
When winds blow drearily. 


Yet I do know the same sure care 
Will guard and guide my life, 
Whatever be my daily fare 
Of calm, or stress of strife, 
As when with bright bloom everywhere 
The smiling earth was rife. 


I would not rend the veil that hides 
The morrow from mine eyes, 

With its uplift, or ebb of tides, 
Its gray or azure skies— 

But let each day, while life abides, 
Bring me its own surprise! 





ROSES—TO COME. 


I dreamed I had a plot of ground, 
Once when [ chanced asleep to drop, 
And that a green hedge fenced it round, 
Cloudy with roses at the top. 


I saw a hundred mornings rise— 
So far a little dream may reach— 
And Spring, with Summer in her eyes, 
Making the chiefest charm of each. 


A thousand vines were climbing o’er 
The hedge, I thought, but as I tried 
To pull them down, forevermore 
The flowers dropped on the other side. 


Waking, I said, ‘‘These things are signs 
Sent to instruct us that ’tis ours 

Duly to keep and dress our vines— 
Waiting in patience for the flowers.”’ 


And when the angel feared of all 
Across my hearth his shadow spread, 

“The rose that climbed my garden wall 
Has bloomed the other side,’’ I said. 
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MOLLIE’S MARMALADE, 

Pretty Mrs. Campbell was sitting in 
deep study one morning, with an unbe- 
coming little frown on her forehead, made 
by unsuccessful efforts to solve her first 
knotty problem in life. Until now she 
had sailed along serenely, thinking Jack’s 
salary would be all-sufficient for their 
needs, but the waves of misfortune were 
lifting their threatening crests, endanger- 
ing home, friends, everything that makes 
life pleasant. No wonder that the frown 
grew deeper, and thatit was with a very 
grave face she met her husband in the 
evening. At the tea-table she made this 
sudden announcement, as she poured 
Jack’s cup of fragrant Ceylon: “I am 
going to ask your Aunt Catherine to visit 
us.”’ 

“Why, yes; of course I'd like to have 
her come, but do you think—that is—”’ 
stammered Jack. 

“Do I think it would be wise in our 
present state of finance?” she finished for 
him. 

‘*Precisely,’’ he replied, and then added 
tenderly: ‘‘You have about all you can 
do now, without inviting company.” 

“But dear Aunt Cathy wouldn’t be 
company, in the sense of making it harder 
for me,’”’ she said. ‘‘You see, I want to 
make my fortune and yours.” 

‘You have already—at least, I should 
be poor indeed if I didn’t have you,” said 
Jack, stoutly. 

“Oh, Jack, [ really do want to help you 
—earn some money, I mean; and back 
came the little frown. 

“Well, just remember this—you do help 
me every day. We'll pull through some- 
how. I have a prospect of a rise in my 
salary, and you may yet live in luxury, 
little wife,” he added, gaily. 

But Mollie was not to be deceived. Jack 
was worried, and she must find a way to 
help him. 

That night Mollie thought the problem 
in a fair way to be solved, as she had de- 
termined to take up her pen. ‘But Jack 
must not know his wife as a story-writer, 
until my first cheque comes,’”’ and she 
smiled a little at the thought. 

The next morning Jack carried a letter 
for Miss Campbell in his pocket. ‘Don’t 
forget to drop it in the first mail-box,”’ 
Mollie called after him, ‘‘I am in such a 
hurry to have her come.” 

“Allright. I expect there will be great 


things done, when two such heads as 





yours and aunt's get together,” he called 
back. 

Mollie counted the days before her aunt 
would probably come. “Don’t wait to 
write,”’ she had put in the P. S., ‘but 
come as s00n as you can.”’ 

‘*Let me see—one day to arrange things 
at home for leaving, one to pack, and one 
to make the journey—three days at the 
very least. Then the good old soul may 
be away taking care of a sick neighbor, 
and not get my letter in days—but I hope 
not, for I feel just like writing, and it 
will be such a comfort to have her here,”’ 
thought Mollie. 

One, two, three days passed, and no 
Aunt Catherine; but on the fourth, a cab 
stopped in front of Jack Campbell’s pretty 
home, and a middle-aged woman stepped 
out, carrying a large valise and several 
small packages. Mollie, on the lookout, 
hurried down to give her a hearty wel- 
come. 

“Dear auntie, I am so glad you could 
come! Walk right in. Let me help you 
carry some of the parcels,” and she bus- 
tled about hospitably. 

‘How's Jack?” asked her aunt before 
they were fairly in the house. 

“Oh, he is just as well and as good as 
ever,”’ said Mollie, laughingly. 

‘*For the land’s sake, what possessed you 
to send for me right in pickling-time, 
Mollie? I thought either you or Jack 
must be sick, so I left my mixed mustard 
and sweet pickles half done.’ And tired 
Aunt Catherine sank down on the first 
chair in the little hall. 

“No, auntie, not sick, but in trouble, 
and we want your good sense to help us 
out. I have an idea that I could make 
some money writing, if you could stay 
awhile and take care of Jack—and teach 
me how to be more economical,’’ she 
alded meekly. 

“Ho, ho! Have you got the ‘new 
woman’ idea? Going to support your 
husband?” 

“No, auntie. Let me tell you what I 
mean todo. Jack is struggling under a 
heavy load. Partly owing to my Jong 
sickness, and partly to being out of work 
some of the time, he was obliged to bor- 
row money; and as people do not lend 
without security, we are likely to lose our 
home—unless my plan succeeds. Now 
hear me through, please. I have several 
manuscripts, written in idle hours. Per- 
haps you may think I had better have been 
working than writing—but oh, auntie, I 
do so want to help Jack to get out of 
debt!’’ 

‘*Well, if that’s what you are up to, I'll 
stay. And if the editors take your stories, 
I shan’t feel sorry I left my pickles,’’ said 
her aunt, cheerfully. 

“I knew you would help me when you 
understood,” said Mollie. 

‘“‘Why, yes, of course; but, dear me, you 
don’t look like a literary woman,” said 
Aunt Catherine, giving her a searching 
glance. 

‘But looks are often deceiving,” 
laughed Mollie, as she preceded her aunt 
up-stairs to the guest-room. 

‘Here we are; now make yourself as 
comfortable as you can. Jack will be here 
before long, and how pleased he will be 
to see you!”’ said Mollie, as she turned to 
go down, flattering herself she had won 
the dear old lady over very easily. But 
sensible Miss Campbell had grave doubts 
about her niece’s ability as a writer. 

“°Twon’t do any harm to try, and I 
couldn’t make her believe that she could 
help a sight more by studying household 
economy; but I will make her wish she 
knew more about it before I leave here,”’ 
she thought. 

The next morning, Aunt Catherine hav- 
ing charge of the kitchen, Mollie was at 
liberty to begin her literary career, which 
she did by starting a brand-new story 
(as she found no satisfactory material 
among her old manuscripts), entitled 
‘‘Accident or Fate?’”’ While her pen was 
galloping over the paper at a furious rate, 
her aunt came to the door and called 
softly, ‘Mollie!’ Getting no answer, she 
made another and louder attempt. 

“Oh, what is it, auntie?’’ said her niece, 
looking up in an absent-minded way. ‘I 
was just thinking whether to have Bertram 
propose to Evelyn before she goes for a 
long visit, and get it all settled, or let her 
go away to find out how important he is 
to her happiness, and then have her killed 
in a railroad accident on her way home, 
and let Bertram occupy the rest of the 
story trying to analyze his feelings, and 
railing atfate. That, I think, would bea 
modern ending to their courtship, and 
people would say it was like a bit of 
life,” said Mollie, with just a touch of 
humor. 

‘‘Heap o’ nonsense!”’ muttered her aunt. 
“I just came to ask where you keep your 
jelly and marmalade. I don’t find any.” 

“Why, I haven’t made any for two 
years. You know it is so handy to make 
fruit jelly with the quick gelatine that I 
really think it does not pay to put up 
such alot of sweets as I used to,” said 
Mollie, decidedly. 

“Well, I can get along without it, if you 





ean,” said her aunt, rather gloomily. 
‘Forgive me for interrupting the story.”’ 

**No jelly! no marmalade! and that girl 
knows how to make it fit for a queen,”’ 
Mrs. Campbell said to herself, as she 
walked away, ‘“‘but she thinks it her mis- 
sion to write poetry and silly love stories. 
We'll see how she comes out.”’ 

Finally, the exciting story was finished 
to Mollie’s satisfaction. She flattered her- 
self it was a very neat copy she was send- 
ing to the editor of a well-known periodi- 
cal, It was written on one side only, had 
a nice wide margin, and the number of 
words in the upper left-hand corner. Of 
course she enclosed stamps; not that she 
thought he would need them for the re- 
turn of her manuscript, but because it 
was the proper thing to do. With trem- 
bling hand, many hopes, and a few fears, 
she sealed the envelope as if it contained 
her fate. Then she ran with the precious 
document to the nearest letter-box. Slow- 
ly retracing her steps, she began to be as- 
sailed by doubts. After that came days 
of waiting. At times, buoyed up by the 
hope of almost certain success, she went 
about singing, and again, racked by tor- 
ture of suspense, she dreaded the post- 
man’s ring. But it was Jack who brought 
the answer at last, saying, with a mysti- 
fied air, as he tossed the bulky envelope 
into her lap: ‘‘I got this on my way up. 
Quite an official-looking document. What 
are you up to?” 

Poor Mollie could scarcely keep back 
the tears of mortification and disappoint- 
ment, but there was auntie looking over 
her glasses and surmising, and Jack must 
not know; so she bravely smiled back at 
him, and said: ‘It’s just a little secret of 
mine.” 

Each succeeding attempt to dispose of 
the manuscript was a repetition of this, 
until, heart-sick and discouraged, she 
turned to her aunt for sympathy. 

“Do you really want my advice?’’ said 
her aunt, pleasantly. 

**Yes, I do, auntie. I have tried my one 
talent, as I supposed, and failed most mis- 
erably. Now, if you have any sugges- 
tions, I will gladly hear them,’’ said Mol- 
lie, humbly. 

This sounded encouraging, and, pushing 
her glasses up on her forehead, Aunt 
Catherine began: ‘‘You have a better tal- 
ent than the one you have been trying, 
but you say it has lain idle for two years. 
You can make better marmalade than any 
I have ever eaten elsewhere. Don’t you 
remember you had some the first time I 
visited you?” 

“Oh, yes; it was made after a famous 
old English receipt that has been in our 
family for many years. It was nice. But 
how could I make anything out of that?’’ 
asked Molly. 

‘Why, begin in a small way, and work 
up a trade with first-class grocery houses 
right here in the city; and if you have a 
friend who keeps a fashionable boarding- 
house, ask her to introduce it on her table; 
her boarders will tell their friends, and 
you will get your advertising done effect- 
ually and inexpensively. I think you 
would soon have orders for all you could 
make, and more. The demand for home- 
made delicacies always exceeds the sup- 
ply, and that keeps up the price.” 

‘‘While the literary markets are glutted 
with such trash as I have been vainly try- 
ing to sell,’ said poor Mollie. ‘Oh, 
auntie, 1 am so sorry I have wasted all 
these weeks of your valuable time! What 
a dunce you must think me!’’ 

“Not at all. You wanted to try your 
wings; and now you have come back to 
earth, let us try something else and see 
if we don’t get on better,’ said her aunt, 
encouragingly. 

‘First of all, 1 must hunt up the re- 
ceipt,” said Mollie, entering into the spirit 
of the scheme. ‘Here it it is, in my little 
old cook-book I brought from home. 
Now, when shall we begin our new indus- 
try?”’ 

“Right away,’’ said her aunt. ‘You 
can go out and select your fruit to-day. 
What does the receipt call for?”’ 

‘One dozen oranges, not too sweet, and 
three lemons,”’ read Mollie. 

‘Yes; I think that will be enough for 
our first samples. Now, ‘To-day we’ll 
plan, to-morrow we'll make, and the next 
day to market will take,’”’ sang Aunt 
Catherine, gaily; while Mollie, catching 
the infection, tripped away with a light 
heart to find a dozen of the best oranges 
for the least possible money. + 

It wasa pretty picture Jack carried with 
him to the office next day, of a little wo- 
man in a blue print gown and dainty cap, 
slieing golden fruit into a large, old-fash- 
ioned china bow], and it cheered him all 
the hot, busy day. ; 

In short, the ‘‘venture’’ proved eminent- 
ly successful. They have started a com- 
pany for the manufacture of ‘‘Royal Or- 
ange Marmalade”’ (limited), and are doing 
a thriving business. Mrs. Jack is able to 
give her husband substantial aid by meet- 
ing the household expenses; he has had a 
perceptible rise in his salary, and they 
bid fair to paddle out into smoother 
water, thanks to their aunt’s sensible and 





seasonable advice. She spends all her 
winters with them, and they enjoy a part 
of each summer with her in the country. 

Now there is a moral, as well as marma- 
lade, connected with this story: ‘‘Don’t 
spoil an earth-born cook trying to make a 
heaven-born poet.”,—The Country Gentle- 
man. 





A PECULIAR WEDDING. 

Archduke Heinrich of Austria, wishing 
to marry Léopoldine Hofmann against the 
will of the Emperor, secured the “passive 
assistance”’ of a priest, who dared not cel- 
ebrate a marriage under pain of the Em- 
peror’s anger. 

The archduke gave a banquet, to which 
he invited the priest. After the soup had 
been served he rose in his place, on which 
the guests expected a toast. But the 
archduke, pointing to Miss Hofmann, pro- 
nounced slowly and solemnly the words, 
‘*Most reverend, this is my wife.”’ 

Miss Hofmann immediately afterward 
rose in her turn, and said: ‘‘This is my 
husband.” 

According to the theory of ‘passive 
assistance” in Germany and Austria, these 
words spoken before a priest rendered the 
marriage of the pair valid and sacrament- 
ally concluded. The Emperor, it is said, 
was extremely astonished, but could do 
nothing. 


-_--- 


LIFE-STUDY LECTURES. 





A course of lectures on ‘Life-Study”’ 
has just been finished by Rev. Mary T. 
Whitney, with a class of young ladies in 
Somerville. The course consisted of six 
lessons, divided as follows: ‘‘The Family,” 
“Evolution of Sex,’’ ‘Evolution of Mar- 
riage,’ ‘Heredity,’ ‘‘Human Culture,” 
** Adolescence.” 

These subjects have been studied by 
Mrs. Whitney for years, and _ she 
presents her conclusions in a simple 
and comprehensive way. The members 
of the class are unanimous as to the value 
of the course, and feel that it has been of 
benefit to them personally, a guide to 
further reading along kindred lines, and 
an incentive to personal influence. 

Mrs. Whitney desires to organize other 
classes in Boston and vicinity. She will 
be glad to answer any inquiries. 

A MEMBER OF THE CLASS, 

Somerville, Mass. 





a 
VIVISECTION MAKES SURGEONS CRUEL. 
Boston, MAss., JAN. 9, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Colonel Roosevelt is reported to have 
said: “In this last war many surgeons 
operating on wounded soldiers showed 
no pity for their sufferings.’’ Limbs were 
amputated uselessly and pitilessly. Some 
of the wounded soldiers fuught against 
it; many in vain. Why is it that medical 
barbarity seems to be supplanting the 
sympathy and solemnity that once char- 
acterized severe operations on human 
sufferers? It is largely because medical 
barbarity is the inevitable outgrowth of 
the horrors of vivisection. Before the 
Royal Commission in England, Dr. An- 
thony, speaking of vivisectors, said: 
“They seem to care no more for the pain 
of the creature being operated on than if 
it was so much inorganic matter.’’ Dr. 
Crisp referred to common cases at Alfort 
and other places, of ‘‘eight students oper- 
ating at the same time on the same horse, 
all cutting into the livmg animal, per- 
forming sometimes as many as sixty-four 
operations on the same animal.’”’ Dr. 
Houghton, in reference to vivisection be- 
fore classes of students, said: ‘Science 
will gain nothing, and the world will have 
let loose upon it a set of devils.” 

Certain American doctors in favor of 
vivisection are at this time sending round 
through the papers a statement which is 
false and misleading. An attempt is made 
in it to deceive the public as to the 
amount of pain which vivisection inflicts 
on animals, which is said to be very little 
indeed. It would be difficult to describe 
any agony caused to a vivisected animal 
which these experimenters would regard 
as painful. From their public utterances 
we learn that ‘‘a frog does not suffer when 
boiled alive; ‘“‘baking animals to death 
does not cause them much pain;’’ “baking 
cats would not cause them any very 
extraordinary suffering, nor freezing them 
to death; indeed, this last would be the 
reverse of painful.”’ ‘tA frog had his 
back slit open, and a hole drilled through 
his skull, a needle run into the brain and 
another into the spinal marrow. It was 
pinned to a board, the breast cut open, 
and the heart exposed. The amount of 
pain the frog suffered would be extremely 
small.’’ 

These medical opinions, and many sim- 
ilar ones, were expressed before the Royal 
Commission already referred to, and are 
published in their report. Dr. Klein de- 
clared and repeated to the Commission that 
he had “‘no regard at all” for the pain he 
inflicted on animals. How true it is that 
no man can habitually inflict tortures on 








animals without extinguishing in his own 
heart the sentiments of mercy and pity! 
If vivisection is as painless as its advo- 
cates pretend, why do hundreds of the 
most eminent medical men practically 
agree with Dr. H. Clay Paddock, who 
says that these experiments are ‘‘mislead- 
ing, useless, and cruel to a diabolical 
degree”? If even a small fraction of the 
benefit claimed has resulted from vivisec- 
tion,why do men of world-wide reputation, 
like Prof. Lawson Tait, declare ‘‘the prac- 
tice of vivisection has done nothing but 
wrong”? If love of science, or the desire 
to benefit humanity, prompts these brutal 
torturers; and if, as they claim, the ex- 
periments must be tried on “human ma- 
terial” before reliable conclusions can be 
drawn, why do they not spare the animals 
80 much useless agony, and decide by lot 
which of themselves shall submit to vivi- 
section, and thus become noble martyrs 
on the altar of science and humanity? 
SAMUEL BRAZIER, Sec. 
15 Court Square, Boston. 





HEALTH AND SUCIAL EVOLUTION. 


BY LOUISE ©. PURINGTON, M. D. 
Nat’) W.C.T. U. Supt., Dept. Health and Heredity. 





There is not a problem facing our hu- 
manity to-day that might not be solved if 
the laws of health were rightly under- 
stood and practised. These laws are 
fundamental; they are, or should be, the 
corner-stone in every department of re- 
form and growth. If the “tree of life,’’ 
planted in Eden, had flung out its banners 
to the breeze, there would likely have been 
this writing: ‘That thy saving health 
may be known among all nations.’’ The 
problem of the home, the problem of 
education, the problem of government, 
the social problem, including questions of 
poverty, intemperance, vice, and crime, 
have absolutely a solution if the world 
were in health. But, as it was at the 
beginning, sin came, and with it came 
disease and death. And now we have to 
work our way backward—and what bun- 
gling work itis! We think we are accom- 
plishing something in behalf of temper- 
ance, but until the appetite is taken away 
how helpless we are! We have our prisons 
and reformatories, and see that the pris- 
oners have good moral teaching, but over 
against these are the saloons entrenched 
in our body politic—the base of supplies 
for these institutions. We have the liquor 
license and the ‘‘gold cure’’ in the same 
community, and vote for one and main- 
tain the other as repairshops. We allow, 
if we do not license, the ‘‘social evil,’’ and 
over against this is nothing but disease 
and despair. The poor are always with 
us, and live often in reeking tenements 
and amid conditions from which every 
element of saving health is eliminated. 

HEALTH MEANS PREVENTION. 

If we were wise to prevent, we should 
not need cures. An English physician 
says, “When one dies of typhoid fever 
somebody ought to be hanged!’ i. e., 
there has been criminal neglect some- 
where. On this principle, when we con- 
sider other fevers, also some of the condi- 
tions under national and State govern- 
ment and in many municipalities, com- 
munities and homes, how many people 
ought to be hanged! If we had a clean 
government, a wholesome, healthful press, 
the best sanitary conditions everywhere, 
moral reform, temperance, food and dress 
reform, reforms social and _ . religious 
would prevail. But we go on having 
typhoid fever, diseased conditions and 
waste of vital forces even in good people; 
vice and crime in the hopelessly bad. And 
as a people, a civilized Christian people, 
we allow other countries to be degraded 
and debauched by our traffic and love of 
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gain. Our missionaries go to Africa, to 
India, and elsewhere, and the money- 
changers follow to contaminate results. 
They go to Turkey, and government the 
world over looks tamely on while churches, 
schools, homes, property, and thousands 
of human lives are sacrificed, All this 
means unsoundness in national and inter- 
national conditions. 

What are we going to do about it? We 
are making great efforts to do something, 
but it is getting late in the day. Women 
have gone to work at municipal house- 
cleaning, but they lack a chief weapon. 
They have mops and brooms, but no bal- 
lot. Societies are organized for food re- 
form, and it is well. People, however, are 
getting almost hopelessly bewildered over 
the questions, how much to eat? how 
often to eat? and what kinds of food? To 
eat scientifically would undoubtedly settle 
one phase of the great subject of health, 
but this is also a mathematical question, 
and who can understand? Who will solve 
the nutrient properties of proteids, fats, 
and carbohydrates? And, having solved 
them for the people, who is going to decide 
for individual and peculiar needs? The 
question still remains, what and how shall 
we eat for health? We understand at last 
that a quart of milk, three-fourths of a 
pound of sirloin steak and five ounces of 
wheat flour have about the same nutritive 
value for food, and it seems as if it were 
settled that we can at least eat bread and 
milk and steak. Alas for the stability of 
earthly calculations! The vegetarian draws 
near. “I will eat no meat while the 
world stands,”’ says a great and growing 
company. “Is flesh-eating by Christians 
morally defensible?’ asks a prominent 
vegetarian, and answers in the negative. 

Other food experts, or advisers, leave 
out both vegetables and meats, and would 
put us upon a diet of fruit and nuts—the 
died of primitive man. Who wants to 
live on the diet of ‘“‘primitive man’’ in the 
blazing light of the nineteenth century? 


EXERCISE. 

The part of physical exercise in social 
evolution is worthy of better but not 
undue attention. Exercise should include 
not merely the muscles, but the brain. 
‘‘Nature demands niceties’’—carefully ad- 
justed balances between muscular and 
nervous force—and Natureis right. If we 
did our part she could be depended upon 
to do hersevery time. In athletic excess, 
the surface life, the muscular, is cultivated 
at the expense of the interior life of heart 
and brain; the balance of forces is dis- 
turbed, and the physical conscience is 
dulled. Some prominent English writers 
hold that this is true, often, of university 
life in England. It is doubtless equally 
true in America. The pipes, the beer, the 
betting, the football, the racing, produce 
what Wilkie Collins calls, ‘‘Roughs in 
broadcloth.” ‘The manhood and the 
muscle of England resemble,’’ he says, 
‘“twool and mutton’’ . “There is as 
much variety in athletes as ina flock of 
sheep.’’ Matthew Arnold declares of 
many of his countrymen that they are 
“Barbarians recruited from the aristoc- 
racy”; muscular power is no guarantee of 
the highest vital force. 

Intellectual overpressure, as in France, 
where the hours of study are eleven and 
one-half of the twenty-four, is not a good 
thing. Physical overpressure, as in Eng- 
land, where the study hours are only one- 
half as long, is also not a good thing. The 
German method is recommended as much 
better, especially because of division of 
work,—a frequent change to recreation. 
A Frenchman speaks with favor of our 
American rule of three-eighths,—eight 
hours’ work, eight hours’ freedom, eight 
hours’ rest. Our method is not so good, 
however, but that we have a continual ep- 
idemic of what has been called ‘‘Ameri- 
canitis,’’ an epidemic of unrest. Happi- 
ness in exercise, an aim, a motive, are 
fruitful of the best results. And outdoor 
exercise is the best of all. Physical cul- 
ture and the gymnasium are not enough. 


NERVES. 

The evolution of nerves, physiologically 
considered, is one of the most prominent 
factors in our social fabric. Overwork, 
underwork, the wrong food, the wrong 
dress, excitement and hurry and worry, 
are telling upon us asa people. Inall our 
work, physical and mental, the great nerve 
centres are involved,—the spinal cord in 
an aching back, the brain in a mental 
over-strain. People do not realize often 
until too late how overexertion physically 
may undermine and even destroy nervous 
force. 

What must I do to be saved, physically? 
isa very important question. So many 
who walk at ease so far as everything else 
is concerned,—money, houses, lands,—be- 
come physically bankrupt. The strain 
and tragedy of human life is too great. It 
was 80 with a millionaire in Chicago the 
other day, respected and beloved, who 
laid down his life in Lake Michigan just 
outside his door. It was so for the 4,436 


suicides in our country last year who were 
unequal to the stress and distress in their 
The physical conscience seems to 


lives. 





be deadened. It is regarded almost as a 
virtue to be overwhelmed in the toil and 
moil, and ‘‘die in the harness,” as is com- 
monly said. ‘Live whilc you live, and 
ignore the body”’ seems to be the motto of 
many mortals as they rush on to mental 
and other achievements, all of which are 
maimed and incomplete because of this 
very neglect. 

“Drawing on the reserve’”’ is as true of 
people of brain and heart and nerve as it 
is of gold in the treasury of the United 
States. Only, one is the tissue of life, the 
other cold and lifeless as death. We rush 
on, heedless how or whom we jostle, with 
heads to the front and nerves drawn up in 
a knot. Some one cries out: ‘For pity’s 
sake, stop! Straighten up, and give your 
overwrought nerves a rest!’ Attention 
is given, and for a moment we relax, but 
soon the admonition is forgotten, and we 
are at it again. Even good Christians, 
good every other way, neglect the religion 
of the body, and never dream that they 
are great sinners. ‘‘The truth is,” says 
Herbert Spencer, ‘‘that all breaches of the 
laws of health are physical sins.”” ‘‘Thou 
shalt,’”’ and ‘“‘Thou shalt not,’’ says the 
health monitor within us, and with the 
force of divinecommand. We turn a deaf 
ear, however, and continue to play the 
Dance of Death, Physical wounds are in- 
flicted, and we turn to the doctor, or take 
a stimulant perhaps, but it is too late. 
Cells have been destroyed, and we have 
hurt beyond repair our God-given possi- 
bilities. Truth, the highest truth, is the 
product of the whole nature, body, mind 
and spirit. If corrupt physical habits 
have been indulged in, if vital force has 
been destroyed, if dyspepsia plays upon 
the nerves, for instance, we have distorted 
ideas of truth, 

*Indigestion”’ is said to be “‘the mother 
of indiscretion,”’ and this is a chief disease 
in our body politic. People act and talk 
as if the election of certain candidates and 
a certain platform would make us a 
healthy and prosperous nation. The 
trouble is with the diagnosis. It is super- 
ficial; the root of the disease lies deeper. 
Money is not the trouble,—at least, most 
of us are not sick that way! There are 
insidious poisons at work. Tobacco, alco- 
hol, and many drugs are eating out the 
life of the nation. A noted club in Chica- 
go (aptly called ‘‘Sunset’’), through clouds 
of tobacco smoke discusses religious 
questions!—a discussion as profitable as 
the smoke. Clubs, conventions, and 
churches even, pass resolutions, but there 
is little redemptive force in these. 

Full salvation, national and individual, 
means full health. Salvation is from the 
Latin word, Salvus, safe, as if to say, ‘All 
is well.”” One of the old root meanings 
is, ‘to keep in good condition,’’—‘‘pre- 
serve inviolate.”’ 

God speed the day when we shall be 
that happy people which belongs to Him, 
when it will be the common salutation be- 
tween neighbor and neighbor, friend and 
friend, people and people, ‘All, all is 
well!” 

Dorchester, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


A ZEPHYR FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. 


LEAD, S. D., JAN, 10, 1899. 
Editor Woman's Journal: 

Another campaign for woman’s politi- 
cal freedom has come and gone, leaving 
woman, politically, where she was before, 
—a little lower than the red Indian on 
our reservations, a little lower than the 
American-born Chinaman of California, 
and on a level with lunatics, idiots, crim- 
inals, and panpers. 

I have been asked several times by per- 
sons interested in equal suffrage, why I 
did not publicly express my sentiments 
on the question, and I have always an- 
swered that I did not think I had any 
new or original ideas on the subject, al- 
though I have been a free woman, in my 
mind, ever since I first opened my eyes to 
the light in a little house among the hills 
in Eastern New York. But when I heard 
of Mrs. Craunell, and read some of her 
retrogressive theories, my patriotism be- 
came aroused. 

Mrs. Crannell is now, no doubt, taking 
great credit to herself for the glorious de- 
feat of the suffrage measures of two 
States, yet 1 would not exchange honors 
with her, although I only worked as a cam- 
paign club president of a precinct, on the 
losing side. When I say ‘‘losing side,’’ I 
refer to the result in the State. Equal 
suffrage won in our precinct, in our 
county, and in our district, by a good 
majority. 

It takes very little brains or courage to 
advocate a cause fortified by centuries of 
prejudice and superstition. To my mind, 
Mrs. Crannell’s greatest argument against 
woman suffrage is herself. Some time 
previous to election, seeing her advertise- 
ment in one of our daily papers, announc- 
ing her gratuitous services to South Da- 
kota, I had a curiosity to know just how 
much work she had done in our State, so 
I wrote to the secretary of the Anti-Suf- 





frage Association at Albany, N. Y., for in- 
formation, saying I realized that a great 
responsibility was about to be laid upon 
us, and that I had a busband and three 
children to cook for, therefore was very 
much interested in the matter, and hoped 
she would give me the information desired 
concerning Mrs. Crannell’s frée lectures, 
and send me some of her best literature. 
Very promptly came a letter of sympathy 
and a return postal card on which I was 
to write my name and thereby become a 
member of the “Anti’’ Association. Who 
knows but by this time my letter is 
printed in leaflet form, entitled ‘Testi- 
mony from South Dakota,” and is being 
circulated with the anti literature? It 
would be more effective than some of the 
testimony from Colorado, inasmuch as it 
is signed by a bona-fide name. 

One thing very conspicuous, in the 
letters of the so-called ‘‘silent majority,”’ 
is their self-asserted modesty. One might 
imagine that the writers lived in the 
Sultan’s dominions, instead of in the “land 
of the free and home of the brave.”’ It is 
a wonder to me that those ladies do not 
puta veil on their letters before sending 
them through the post-office! 

Mrs. Pruyn took me, no doubt, for a 
promising anti. After giving me the in- 
formation desired, she said, among other 
things: 

I trust you will not have the added 
responsibility of politics and votes. God 
has given ns quite enough to do in our 
vocation, and it is very belittling to men 
tothink they do not know how to do it 
themselves. 

It is true that politics would be an 
added responsibility, but responsibility 
develops character, and every true mother, 
equally interested in her sons and daugh- 
ters, will desire for them privileges which 
shall tend to an all-round development 
of their characters 

Every daughter as well as son should be 
taught that she is to become a factor in 
the government under which she lives, 
and that many of the privileges she will 
enjoy will depend upon the way in which 
she performs her duties at school, in the 
home, and in society. Give her her choice 
ofa vocation. Teach her that woman’s 
sphere is only limited by woman’s possi- 
bilities. Teach her that she is likely 
some time to become a wife and mother, 
and that she should fit herself both in 
body and mind to meet those conditions, 
that she may be a pleasant companion and 
true helpmeet. Teach her that her 
proper place is by her husband's side, and 
not under his footstool, or behind him 
clinging to his coat. 

Men and women properly trained in 
youth will never consider it belittling to 
men to have women “meddle” in any 
affairs which concern them both equally. 
Woman will perform her part in the gov- 
ernment quite as gracefully as in drawn- 
work or china painting. If she performs 
her duty conscientiously, it will conduce 
more to the happiness and comfort of 
future generations than all those time- 
killing accomplishments possibly can. 

I shall preserve this letter of Mrs. 
Pruyn’s to be handed down to my pos- 
terity. It will be as great a curiosity to 
the youth at the close of the twentieth 
century as a respectable Chinese woman's 
shoe is now to the average civilized 
American. 

Two consignments of anti literature 
came to me, first best and second best. 
Among the former was an article entitled: 
“The New Woman,” by Ouida, in the 
North American Review. The leaflet does 
not contain the whole article, but extracts 
from it. 

She may have said some wise and good 
things in the article, but they must have 
been left out where the asterisks occur in 
the leaflet. But then I don’t know much 
about the ‘‘new’’ woman; I am better 
acquainted with the old one. I don’t 
think we have any new women in South 
Dakota, at least not such as she describes. 
Women out here love their husbands; that 
is why they want to vote—for mutual 
protection. 

If I were going to take any one for my 
authority on the woman question, it would 
be Frances E. Willard, who for twenty- 
five years was closely associated with 
women of all classes and conditions. 
Probably no other person ever had so 
wide an experience. But we will grant 
that both she and Ouida were exceptional 
women, and that each one’s opinion may 
have been somewhat colored by her own 
individual character. 

Next is a leaflet, entitled ‘‘Gladstone on 
Woman Suffrage.”” What we find here is 
not compatible with ‘thome rule,” nor does 
it agree with some other things we have 
read of Mr. Gladstone’s. It must have 
been written before the organization of 
the Woman’s Liberal Federation, a politi- 
cal society of women in England, 75,000 
strong, of which Mrs. Gladstone was 
president. This organization, I under- 
stand, is solidly in favor of woman’s bal- 
lot. Its work consists in electioneering 
during campaigns, making public speeches 
for candidates, canvassing from house to 
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house to ascertain if all voters have reg- 
istered, etc. According to the antis’ 
theory, Mr. Gladstone’s home must have 
been an unhappy one, or else he must 
have changed his mind on the woman 
question, like Bismarck and some other 
great men of our day. 

Here is a leaflet by a very reverend gen- 
tleman, who objects to woman participat- 
ing in politics because she is too sacred. 
In his imagination he has lifted her upon 
a pedestal, where she stands and is wor- 
shipped by from five to twenty men, over 
whom she exerts supreme influence. I 
am not going to contradict this piece of 
poetry, for it is too beautiful; besides, I 
am a married woman, so I do not want to 
spoil the effect it might have on my 
“Josiah.”’ I will just let every common 
workaday woman measure this metaphor 
for herself, and settle in her own mind 
just how much practical truth there is in 
it. 

Another is entitled ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
in Wyoming.’’ Now, really, they never 
should have sent that out here, so close to 
the Wyoming border. They did not know 
that our county joins Crook County, and 
that we have ladies visiting in our town 
nearly every month who exercise the 
franchise in Wyoming. I never yet have 
heard one woman condemn it. On the 
contrary, they are enthusiastic over poli- 
tics, and much regret it if they happen to 
be detained out of the State during an 
election. I believe the Wyoming man has 
as much admiration and respect for his 
wife, when she goes with him to cast her 
ballot, as does the New York man for his, 
when she accompanies him to church. 

Next is a leaflet concerning improve- 
ments in the laws relating to women in 
the State of New York since 1848, The 
writer asserts: ‘All these were given to 
the women by the men without their 
asking for it.’’ But she does not hint 
that the agitation of woman suffrage had 
anything to do with bringing about this 
state of things, and many other privileges 
which women enjoy to-day that were un- 
known fifty years ago. This leaflet makes 
me think of the little boy who said he 
thought the moon was better than the 
sun, because the moon shines in the night 
when we need the light, and the sun only 
shines in the daytime when we have all 
the light we want. 

The antis of New York take pride in 
the thought that their laws give women 
the advantage over men. To my mind, 
when the scales of freedom do not evenly 
balance, there is injustice somewhere. It 
seems that in New York men are the vic- 
tims. If so, the men need woman suf- 
frage there to help keep their heads level. 

The most common objection I find 
among this anti literature is the danger of 
the popular vote. If we lived under an 
imperial form of government, we might 
endorse these sentiments, but, living in a 
republic where the people are supposed to 
rule, we maintain that women are people, 
and hence must have a voice in the gov- 
ernment. 

The question in this State is only down 
foratime. It will be up again directly. 
It is ultimately bound to win. This is 
written in the law of progress, and we are 
a progressive people. In 1890 woman suf- 
frage was defeated, in round numbers, by 
23,000 votes; this time it is defeated by 
3,000 votes. Many men this year were 
converted far enough not to vote against 
it. Next time it is submitted they will be 
ready to vote for it. 

JULIET McCLuRE MAROHN. 

(Other State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 








ABOUT CATARRH, 


It is caused by a cold or succession of 
colds, combined with impure blood. Its 
symptoms are pain in the head, discharge 
from the nose, ringing noises in the ears. 
It is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
purifies and enriches the blood, soothes 
and rebuilds the tissues and relieves all 
the disagreeable sensations, 

Hoop’s PILts cure all liver ills. Mailed 
for 25c. by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell 
Mass. y 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. led. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 











OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 





Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
Clintea Laboratory courses in ail gy es 
Clinica’ 7_—— and Quizze. CLA MarR 
SHALL, Dean, North College Ave. nand 2st 
St., Piundeiphin Pa. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical se ‘hool in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
, pang teaching force, including special- 
8 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D 
Registrar, 
2905 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898 
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HOOSACG 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxnat 


Union Station, Causeway wi. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Alban and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation or Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; ne 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, ¢1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 

8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local] time tables can be obtained at 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 








sale. J.R. 
November 14, 1898. 





CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK 





ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. "Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W.S.A ,3 Park 8t., 
Boston, Mass 
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WOMEN’S BOARDS FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The third conference of the Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions in the United 
States and Canada opened in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City, on Jan. 
11. About one hundred delegates were 
present, and almost all denominations 
were represented. 

The Woman’s Board of Missions of the 
Congregational Church were the hostesses 
this year, and the ever-hospitable women 
of the Broadway Tabernacle provided both 
luncheon and entertainment for out-of- 
town delegates. 

Mrs. Judson Smith, of Boston, president 
of the Woman’s Board of Missions of the 
Congregational Church, presided. The 
address of welcome was given by the Rev. 
C. E. Jefferson, pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle. As the only man present, he 
thanked the committee of arrangements 
for its graceful acknowledgment of the 
existence of his sex, and welcomed the 
conference as ‘the noblest cohort of all 
Christian organizations.”’ Among the many 
valuable papers and reports, one on 
“Higher Education for Girls in Mission 
Fields’’ was of especial interest. It was 
given on the sec-nd day by Mrs. J. R. 
Mott. She is widely known in connection 
with the Student Volunteer Movement, 
and accompanied her husband on his visit 
to all the colleges of the world. Mrs. Mott 
said, in part: 


Within the last fifty years, in every civ- 
ilized iand, there has arisen a movement 
for the higher education of women. In 
1840 only one college in this or any other 
land was open to women,—that of Oberlin, 
O. Is it chance that, corresponding al- 
most exactly in time to the beginning of 
the remarkable movement for higher edu- 
cation in our own land, there should also 
have come to us the knowledge of the 
condition of hundreds of millions of wom- 
en in non-Christian lands, and open doors 
should swing back before India, China, 
Japan, Africa, South America, and Mex- 
ico? 

A current proverb among the Indians 
and Mahometans is to the effect that a 
woman's wisdom should not extend be- 
yond the oven, and many in every land 
practically believe the same thing. 

The need of the most elementary educa- 
tion for girls when missionaries first went 
out, aud the progress which higher edu- 
cation has already made in these lands, 
stand to-day in startling contrast. Cyrus 
Hamlin says that in the first year of his 
missionary life in Turkey, he met but one 
womap who could read, and the entering 
wedge was driven in the guise of a school 
of embroidery. When Duff went to India, 
he said one might as well “try to scale a 
wall 500 feet high as to attempt female ed- 
ucation.’’ In China, Mrs. Nevins estimates 
that to-day, aside from those trained in 
mission schools, probably not one woman 
in ten thousand can read, In 1879, Miss 
Russell and Miss Gheer began with one 
pupil in Nagasaki, Japan, what they 
meant should some day be a college, and 
their buildings were pointed out to pas- 
sengers on the steamer as ‘‘Ladies’ Folly.” 

According to the most recent statistics, 
there are to-day in the mission fields forty- 
nine institutions giving higher education 
to women, under sixteen different boards 
or agencies. About three-fifths of the 
whole are under the Presbyterian, the 
Amarican Board, and the Methodist Epis- 
copal. 

To the question, ‘‘What influences are 
going out from these colleges, and what 
results are apparent?’’ Mrs, Mott made 
answer: 


Some thousands of women have been 
thoroughly educated, ‘This means much 
in lands where a few years ago it was be- 
lieved to be impossible or disgraceful for 
a woman to learn to read. Can the won- 
derful record of “the mother of a thou- 
sand daughters,’’ Eliza Agnew, of Ceylon, 
ever be surpassed in this respect? During 
her forty-one years of consecutive service 
in one school, some 660 girls were gradu- 
ated. From the Methodist College at 
Nagasaki, Japan, thirty-five girls go out 
every week to teach four hundred pupils. 
The True Light Seminary, of Canton, 
China, has given to the cause of missions 
in China eigity-five teachers, fifty-eight 
Bible readers, and nine graduates of the 
medical college, who are practising their 
profession. During the twenty-five years 
of its history, the American College of 
Constantinople has graduated 108 young 
women from eight different nations, near- 
ly all of whom are engaged in some spe- 
cific work. From the Nagasaki College one 
Japanese girl has gone as a missionary to 
the Loochoo Islands, and another has of- 
fered for Corea. In India, the large ma- 
jority of the students in the Dufferin 
Medical Training Schools, and a still 
greater majority in the university col- 
leges, are Christians, and Christians are 
largely in the majority in Bombay, Lahore, 
and Calcutta. 

During our recent war with Spain there 
was one spot where Americans and Span- 
ish worked and lived together in perfect 
harmony,—the teachers and pupils of the 
International Institute for Girls, at San 
Sebastian, Spain. Intellectually, the girls 
from that school have a wonderful record 
of “leaping over everything,’”’ taking the 
highest marks ever given at State institute 
and university. This school was founded 
to reach the daughters of the better class- 
es. The regeneration of Spain must begin 


with the education of her women. 

The whole understanding of women’s 
education is alien to the thought and spirit 
of Oriental civilization, and involves a 
readjustment of woman’s position in the 
home and society. 

It was a Chinese girl, educated in a 
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mission school, and then sent to America 
for the study of medicine, who so much 
impressed Li Hung Chang, when he met 
her on his return to China, that he asked 
her to represent the women of China in 
the World’s Congress of Women in Lon- 
don. It wasa native daughter of India 
who wrote the hymn which has touched 
the heart of Christendom, “In the Secret 
of His Presence.’”’ We owe our best mis- 
sionary effort to the Christian woman and 
her daughter in mission lands, because of 
her representative character, her influ- 
ence, and her opportunity. 

A paper on “The Kindergarten in Mis- 
sionary Work,”’ by Miss Kate G. Lamson, 
secretary of junior work in the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, started a discussion. 
Mrs. Fay, of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
agreed with her estimate as to the value 
of the kindergarten in a measure, but 
questioned whether the boards were justi- 
fied in giving a salary of $600 a year to 
teachers of ‘‘twenty little tots,’’ when tens 
of thousands of women and girls were 
“going into eternity unprepared.”’ Dr. 
Grace N. Kimball, of Vassar, differed, 
“cordially, lovingly, but diametrically,” 
from Mrs. Fay, and upheld the advisability 
of the kindergarten. Mrs. Beach, of 
China, thought the size of the field and 
number of workers in it would have to 
determine the matter. Mrs. Fay thought 
that when boys and girls were taught to- 
gether in a kindergarten in a foreign land 
it taught the boys chivalry. 

Dr. Kimball, in her paper, ‘‘The De- 
velopment of the Missionary Spirit in the 
Women’s Colleges of America,”’ outlined 
the character and the spirit of their 
founders, and the special influence of the 
times when Oberlin, Holyoke, Wellesley, 
Smith, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Baltimore, 
Barnard, and Radcliffe were founded. She 
reviewed the missionary work done in 
each of these colleges, and made pertinent 
suggestions for bringing the work of the 
various boards more closely to the knowl- 
edge of college communities. 

Miss Rouse, the English secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, told of 
visiting one hundred colleges, and paid a 
high tribute to the results accomplished 
through women’s higher education in 
American colleges. 
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The W. C. T. U. publishing house in 
Chicago, in its report to the stockholders, 
shows a net gain of $2,178.05 in the year’s 
business. The memorial volume has 
reached a sale of over 100,000 copies. 
The Union Signal and Young Crusader 
show a larger subscription list this year, 
and the presses have turned out 50,000,- 
000 pages of literature. 

At the Pennsylvania State Convention, 
the Franchise report was read by Mrs. A. 
F, Brice, of Allegheny. She said that 36 
counties and 35 press superintendents re- 
ported, and that Chester County leads in 
the work. Franchise has been the theme 
of 15 young people in medal contests. 
Sixteen ministers preached suffrage ser- 
mons. Chester County took up the course 
of reading of the Equal Suffrage Associ- 
ation, and the subject was thoroughly dis- 
cussed by means of the question box. 

The California W. C. T. U. propose to 
work for school suffrage for women. The 
president, Mrs. B. Sturtevant Peet, of San 
José, will have charge of the bill to be in- 
troduced at the present session of the 
State Legislature. F. M, A. 





DR. LORIMER TO JEWISH WOMEN. 


Rev. Dr. Lorimer, on Jan. 16, addressed 
the Council of Jewish Women, presided 
over by Mrs. T. Van Noorden, in the He- 
brew Young Men’s Hall, Boston. 

He condemned the anti-Semitic spirit 
shown in Europe, and believed the time 
would come when these miserable dissen- 
sions would be done away with, and noth- 
ing but human brotherhood survive. Dr. 
Lorimer said he was cordially in sympathy 
with the woman’s movement in the ranks 
of the Hebrew faith. He avowed himself 
as belonging to the women’s rights body. 
He had an idea, he said, that women were 
especially fitted to help in all matters of 
government, and that just in proportion 
as woman educated herself, in that pro- 
portion she ought to have the opportunity 
of a wider usefulness. He would have her 
help in our counsels. Woman was the 
practical animal, as contrasted with the 
sentimental animal, man. Why should 
not her influence be brought to bear upon 
our social and municipal problems? How- 
ever we might ignore it, the time would 
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come when the voice of woman would be 
heard in determining all such questions 
and would prove more competent than we 
had hitherto supposed. 

Dr. Lorimer dwelt on the spiritual in- 
sight of women. He reminded his audi- 
ence of the days when there were prophet- 
esses in the Jewish nation, and foretold 
the time when the present narrowness and 
proscription would be ended, and when 
the splendid promise given, not only by 
the men, but also by the women, of the 
Jewish faith would be realized. 

The large audience of ladies frequently 
applauded Dr. Lorimer, and seemed thor- 
oughly to enjoy his address. 





PRESS POINTS. 


The reign of bachelors and childless 
men in high places has been broken by 
the young Roosevelts’ careering in the 
gubernatorial halls at Albany. It is con- 
sidered a fine card to be father of a 
promising family in political estimation 
since Teddy sailed into office with his 
chicks around him.— Boston Herald. 

Whatever passing breach of taste may 
have been committed by Lieutenant Hob- 
son and his saluting admirers, the vulgar- 
ity has been chiefly confined to the coarse 
way in which it has been handled by the 
prees, secular and religious. Feeling may 
be too exuberant and enthusiasm may 
need to be curbed, but the cold-blooded 
sneers, and the gross caricatures of the 
same, are impure. Hobson is still a hero, 
and the enthusiastic appreciation of the 
American women of the daring act is not 
misplaced. If their expression of the 
same was touched with orientalism, or 
even continental demonstration hardly 
becoming to the reserve of American 
society, it was only a violation of good 
form and not of good morals. Let the 
first shame be visited upon the news- 
papers, which have shown that to the im- 
pure nothing is pure. At least, it is the 
part of chivalry as well as of ethics to re- 
member the motto of the crown of Eng- 
land, ‘*Honi soit qui mal y pense.’’—Chi- 
cago Unity. 

It is impossible to conceive any measure 
more regardless of the rights of the peo- 
ple than the bill reported by the Hawaiian 
Commission for the government of the 
islands as a part of the United States. It 
provided that all the officers were to be 
appointed by the Governor, save the 
members of the Legislature. These were 
to consist of fifteen male Senators, the 
owners of $2,000 of property, or whose 
income the last year was not less than 
Thirty male members were to 
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smaller property qualification was re- 
quired. The bill has been reported from 
the Senate Committee with some change 
in the property requirements, but the 
obnoxious sex restriction is retained. In 
a land but lately governed by a queen, 
this stipulation that only men shall par- 
ticipate in the government is the greatest 
injustice to the islands, and for a republic 
to stand sponsor for a male oligarchy is 
an outrage on the women of this country. 
The Senators should be immediately be- 
sieged with petitions and memorials ask- 
ing them to amend this bill so that the 
word “male”’ shall not appear.— Woman's 
Tribune. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MONTANA NOTES. 


Burton, Mon., JAN. 15, 1899. 

After spending an hour with my 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL, just in from the 
office, I wrote a few letters to our Sena- 
tors, as suggested. Then, referring 
again to the JourNAL, I try to fiud a 
letter from Montana. Finding none, I re- 
solve to introduce myself to the readers of 
your valuable paper. * 

I am at present presiding over the 
school here in the little town of Burton. 
I came here last year on account of the 
higher wages paid teachers in our West- 
ern States. My husband died suddenly 
three years ago, and as all our property 
was in his name, I can neither use nor 
dispose of the property in any way to help 
myself until my boy of eight years and 
girl of ten years shall come of age. 

I am putting every dollar I can possibly 
spare into cows, which are leased out toa 
rancher here for one-half the increase. I 
hope in this way to provide for the educa- 
tion of my children, which must occur 
before they are twenty-one. 


Suffrage sentiment in this State is not 
active. I believe all that is needed is an 
awakening of public sentiment on the sub- 
ject. Women here enjoy many privileges, 
and if a woman is up for any office a man 
cannot be found to run against her. I 
wish one of our workers could come our 
way, and organize and arouse our women. 
They seem to be perfectly dormant. A 
bill to submit the question to the people 
could easily be gotten through our Legis- 
lature, and would be sure to carry in the 
State if once submitted. 

Ipa FERRIS WATERMAN. 





ILLINOIS NOTES. 

A school election in Illinois was con- 
tested on the ground that about forty bal- 
lots cast by women were illegal, because 
the women had not been naturalized, 
although they were the wives of natural- 
ized citizens. The County Court sustained 
this opinion, but the Supreme Court held 
that a foreign-born wife of a naturalized 
citizen may vote at school elections. The 
Chicago Legal News remarks: 

This opinion is undoubtedly correct. 
We are surprised that it should have been 
held otherwise by the court below. The 
Scripture tells us that “the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the believing 
wife.’’ In law in Illinois the naturalized 
Spevene naturalizes the foreign-born 
wife. 
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INDIANA NOTES. 

The effort to secure the submission to 
the voters of a constitutional amendment 
enfranchising Indiana women will be 
pushed energetically by the women of 
that State. The Goshen Democrat says: 

The Kokomo Suffrage Club of 200 mem- 
bers, the largest social organization there, 
has voted unanimously to appear before 
the State Legislature and demand equal 
suffrage. Representative Kirkpatrick, of 
Kokomo, will introduce the bill formu- 
lated by the women, and suffrage clubs 
from all over the State will be present to 
urge its passage. 


IOWA NOTES. 

An election will be held in Des Moines, 
Ia., on Jan. 25, in regard to a court-house 
site, and the question whether women 
can vote is under discussion, The statutes 
say: 

The right of any citizen to vote at any 
city, town, or school election, on the ques- 
tion of issuing any bonds for municipal 
or school purposes, and for the purpose 
of borrowing money, or on the question 
of increasing the tax levy, shall not be 
denied or abridged on account of sex. 

Assistant County Attorney Cheshire has 
said that women are not entitled to vote, 
because this is to bea county election, not 
a city, town, or school election. How- 
ever, there is considerable talk among the 
women of attempting tu cast ballots in 
their respective precincts. 








VERMONT WOMEN DEFRAUDED OF VOTES 
BARNET, V't., JAN. 12, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Here are the facts of the Berlin, Vt., 
‘“*town meeting,” given by the Mont- 
pelier Argus. Itisa rather striking evi- 
dence that Vermont women do not (?) 
want to vote. Doubtless we shall be told 
that this was the reason their votes were 
not counted, Please give the matter space 
in your columns, since it is so remarkable 
an occurrence in staid old Vermont. 
Cheers for the plucky ‘23! Other ac- 
counts say ‘*25"’ or ‘'27,”’ 

LAURA MOORE, 


BERLIN MALE VOTERS SQUEEZE DISTRICT 
TO BE ANNEXED TO MONTPELIER. 

The Berlin town meeting finished at 5 
o’clock last evening by voting to levy a 
tax of 20 cents on a dollar to pay the esti- 
mated expenses for the current year. 

This is directly contrary to the wishes 
of the Berlin district, which will become 
a part of Montpelier on Feb. 1. The resi- 
dents of that section have strenuously 
opposed the tax, but the voters of Berlin 
Corner and West Berlin, who were present 
in full force, outnumbered them. The 
vote on the question of a tax was 177 in 
favor, and 168 opposed. 

Twenty-three women voted. Their votes 
were refused on the issue of dismissing 
the first and second sections of the warn- 
ing, and on their protesting, their names 
were taken down instead. 

The board of civil authority was called 
together to discuss the legality of the 
women’s vote, and consulted Messrs. Huse, 
Howland, and Plumley, but did not arrive 
at a conclusion before the meeting ad- 
journed. All the women were property- 
owners in Berlin, and opposed to raising 
atax. Their admission to the hall was an 
innovation never before attempted. It 
showed them up as an auxiliary force 
never before reckoned with. 

The contention that they had a right to 
vote was on the grounds that money for 
school purposes was to be levied—some 





$600. As the school question and the 





other were not divided, they voted on the 
whole business. 

From 2 to 4 o’clock the discussion was 
over the report of the officers as to what 
were the expenses of the town for the 
current year. Selectman Kimball had 
some figures, as did also Martin W. 
Wheelock. Then came the question of 
dismissing articles 1 and 2 of the warning. 
If this vote passed it would mean a vic- 
tory for the Berlin-side residents. 

After the men had voted, the twenty- 
three women were ushered in. They had 
been kept in waiting in John W. Smith’s 
house, and at the word were let into the 
hall. Miss Lucy Bradshaw, one of the 
largest tax-payers in Berlin, was in ad 
vance. They appeared very enthusiastic, 
and, as a rule, were highly indignant be- 
cause they were not allowed to vote on the 
first issue. 

It was decided by Moderator Strong that 
the question was the dismissing of cer- 
tain articles, and for that reason they 
could not vote. They filed their protest, 
having their names registered, and then 
departed. Sheriff Hiram Wedge was out- 
side the door to do the gallant act and 
assist the ladies over slippery places to 
the sidewalk. 

The voting of the women was some- 
thing of a novelty, and almost took the 
breath out of the Berlin-Cornerites. One 
man wanted to have the ballot box kept 
open until he went home and got his fam- 
ily. He said he had seven who could 
vote. The vote on dismissing the article 
stood 177 to 166. If the women had been 
allowed to vote, Berlin side would have 
had the majority, as the women to a 
‘“‘man”’ were against the tax. The vote on 
the tax was finished an hour later, and 
then the meeting adjourned. 

The special tax will force the Langdon 
estate to pay $600, the Colton Manufac- 
turing company $30, Lucy Bradshaw $32. 
The citizens of Berlin side are not doing 
any tall talking to-day. They are think- 
ing instead. 





MAINE NOTES. 


A special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Maine W. S. A. was held 
recently in Portland with the president, 
Mrs, Day. Among those present was Mrs. 
Hannah Bailey, of Winthrop, the largest 
taxpayer among the women of Maine, 
and for many years president of the State 
Suffrage Association. 

The committee on press work reported 
forty-one articles sent out during the past 
month, only three of which had been re- 
turned, 

Mrs, Zenas Thompson and Mrs. J. W. 
Dyer were appointed a committee to 
prepare a memorial to Congress for a 
sixteenth amendment. 

By invitation of the Equal Suffrage Club 
of Saco, meetings of the State Association 
are to be held there on the afternoon and 
evening of Jan. 23. Miss Yates, H. B. 
Blackwell, and other interesting speaker 
are expected, 

In the town of Norway the women pay 
two-thirds of the taxes. A recent canvass 
in Saco showed that out of the sixteen 
houses on one street eleven were owned 
by women. In view of these facts and 
others, the Association endorsed the fol- 
lowing petition, and recommended that it 
be circulated throughout the State, signed 
by taxpaying women only, and presented 
to the Legislature at its coming session: 
_Ihasmuch as taxation without representa- 
tion is the principle against which American 
people have protested from the foundation 
of their government, we taxpaying women 
of Maine, being without representation, 
most respectfully ask of your honorable 


body that all women subject to taxation in 
this State be exempted therefrom. 


THE DRAMA. 


CastLE Squark.—The remarkable suc- 
cess made in the celebrated domestic 
drama, ‘East Lynne,’’ a few months ago, 
has revived this play as the attraction the 
coming week. Several members of the 
company gained distinct successes in the 
familiar characters, and the cast will be: 
Sir Francis Levison, J. H. Gilmour; Archi- 
bald Carlyle, Charles Mackay; Lord Mount 
Severn, L. J. Seeley; Richard Hare, N. H. 
Fowler; Mr. Dill, William Paul; Edward, 
G. W. Townsend; Officer, John B. Walk- 
er; Willie Carlyle, Little Ada Rose; Lady 
Isabel, Madame Vane, Lillian Lawrence; 
Barbara Hare, Maud Odell; Miss Cornelia 
Carlyle, Lizzie Morgan; Joyce Hallijohn, 
Rose Morison; Wilson, Mary Sanders; Su- 
sanne, Isabelle Parker. 

For the week beginning Monday, Jan. 
30, ‘Captain Lettarblair.”’ 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALSY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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